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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, * 


Albemarle Street. The Weekly Evening Meetings of the 
Members will be resumed on Friday, the 8th of April, at half-past 
Fight o'clock. The following Courses will be delivered after 
Faster:—Six Lectures by W. CARPMAEL, Esq., C.E., “On the 
Electric Telegraph,” on Tuesdays, commencing on the 26th of 

i], Ten Lectures by E. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., F.C.S., “On 
Technological Chemistry,” on Thursdays, commencing on the 7th 
of April. Six Lectures by Mr. FARADAY, D.C.L., F.R.S., “ On 
Static Electricity,” on Saturdays, commencing on the 9th of April. 
Four Lectures by J. TYNDALL, Ph.D., F.R.S., “On Air and 
Water,” on Saturdays, commencing on the 2lst of May. The 
above Lectures will begin at Three o'clock in the Afternoon. 

Terms—One Guinea for each Course, or Two Guineas for all the 
Courses. JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. I 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


Roral POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Mrs. BEECHER STOWE’S POPULAR WORK ON SLA- 
VERY ILLUSTRATED IN AN OPTICAL EXHIBITION, with 
YOCALand INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC and NEW DISSOLVING 
SCENERY, Morning and Evening. 
Jectures:—By J. H. Pepper, Esq., HALF-HOURS with the 
ANCIENT and MODERN CHEMISTS. 
By Dr. Bachhoftner, On some of the MECHANICAL 
PROPERTIES of AERIFORM BODIEs. 
By Mr. Crispe, On ERICSSUN’S CALORIC EN- 


INE. 
Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children under Ten years of age, 
Half price. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
—Notice is hereby given that the EXHIBITIONS OF 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S GARDEN, in the 
present season, will take place on the following SATURDAYS— 
viz. May 14, June 11, and July 9; and that TUESDAY, April 26, 
is the last day on which the usual privileged Tickets are issued to 
Fellows of the Society. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
@&BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN Daily from Ten till Five. 
ion Is. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorponaten sy Royvar Cuanrer.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Socicty is now OPEN 
from Nine a.w. until dusk. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Scerctary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


a re NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE 
> ARTS, Portiond Gallery, 316, Regent Street, v4, irs 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. This Exhibition of M cern 
Pictures is now OPEN daily from Nine till dusk. Admission, One 


Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 

\ USICAL UNION.—H.R.H. Prince AwBeErt, 
4 Patron.—Tuesday, April 5th, Willis’s Rooms, Half-past 
Three. Quartet, B flat (No. 69, Paris Ed.), Haydn; Duet in D 
op. 58, piano and violoncello, Mendelssohn; Quartet in C, No. 9, 
Beethoven ; Executants—Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti; 
Pianist, Haberbier, his first performance in England, who will 
play solos for the piano with his new method of fingering bravura 
passages. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Cramer and 
Co., Regent Street. Members can introduce visitors by payment 
atthe door. A limited number of Free Admissions, signed by the 
Chairman of the Committee, Lord Saltoun, will be sent to Artists. 

J. ELLA, Director. 














BELL SMITH, Secretary. 








On Sunday Morning, 3rd April, at Eleven o'Clock, 


LECTURE will be delivered at the PrINcEss’s 

CONCERT ROOM, Castle Street, Oxford Street, “On the 
Scottish Covenanters,” by WILLIAM MACCALL, Author of the 
“Elements of Ini! vidualism.” Admittance, Sixpence. 


OHN BULL'S GOLDEN CALF VISITS THE 
Y EMPFROR—The Bear and the Cross—The Cat-o’-Nine Tails 
for the Poker; or, Woman’s Protection B:ll—George Frederick 
Samue’ Robinson at Huddersfield—A New Systemof Money. See 
LLOYD'S WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER, edited by 
DOTGLAS JERROLD, price 3d., post free, containing writings 
byche Editor, and SIXTY COLUMNS OF THE VERY LATEST 
NBWS.—Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, Salisbury 
Square, London, and receive a paper as a sample, or order of any 
Bewsagent. 


(j2OLOGY -—Persons wishing to become ac- 
" qQuainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London. 

ACollection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, ira Mahogany Cabinet, 
with five trays, viz.:— 

_ MINERALS which are the components 0’ rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Cale-dony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Fespar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 

ine, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Salenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica slat, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Baalt, Lavas, &c. 

SILS from the Llandeilo, Wenock, Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, (halk, Plastic clay, London 
'¥, and Crag Formations, &c. 
Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE NSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate tle study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substanes in the Arts, illustrated by 
®M extensive Collection of Specimens Models, &c. 

Mr. Tennant is Agent for the Sae of SOPWITH’S GEOLO- 
SICAL MODELS, which can be hadin Sets from £2 to £5 each. 











| 





A very Cuoice anp INTERESTING COLLECTION OF EARLY ENGLISH 
bi LITERATURE, THE PRorerty or a CoLLecror. 
i\' ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, April 11, and 
three following days, at ONE precisely, the very choice COLLEC- 
TION OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the library 
of a gentleman. The Collection comprises for the most part 
historical works printed in Great Britain during the sixteenth 
century, works by English and foreign authors relating to English 
history, in foreign languages, printed during the same period ; 
early English theology, &c.; the whole in the choicest state, being 
in morocco, russia, and other bindings. May be viewed on the 
Friday and Saturday previous, and catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





THE VALUABLE CoLLEcTION oF Framep EnGravines, Drawincs, 
AND PAINTINGS OF THE LATE EMINENT Ancuitect, A. W. Puaein, 


SQ. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of literary property and works 
illustrative of the fine arts, will SELLby AUCTION, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Tuvurspay, April 7, at One, the 
valuable COLLECTION of FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, Drawings, 
and Paintings, of the late eminent Architect, A. W. Pugin, Esq., 
comprising some rare examples of the works of A. Durer, views of 
London and Greenwich, and other rare productions of Hollar; en- 
gravings in the portfolio; original drawings and sketches, includ- 
ing * Telling Fortunes,’ by A. W. Pugin, a highly finished chef- 
d@’euvre; among the pictures will be found the ‘ Descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost,’ by Giotti; and other speci- 
mens of the early Italian school; the ‘ Death of the Blessed Vir- 
gin,’ by Albert Durer; to which are added, ‘The Battle of Saxa 

Rubra,’ by Giulio Romano; and a fine specimen by Morland. 
May be viewed two days prior to the sale, and Catalogues had; 

if in the country, on the receipt of four postage stamps. 





VaLvABLE Liprary oF THE LATE Rev. THomas Payn, INCLUDING A 
Proor Cory or TcRNER’s Lier StrupionuM, FINELY ILLUMINATED 
ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS, AND IMPORTANT Works ON HERALDRY. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOH™ 
WILKINSON, Aucticneers of literary property and work 

Mustrative of the fine arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at the! 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Tuurspay, April 7, an.’ 
two following days, at One precisely, the miscellaneous LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. Thomas Payn, late Incumbent of Weymouth. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
couatry on receipt of six postage stamps. 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
Land hy cfft., “vrchase. or bequest. 
Peesiden' ~The EARL of HARROWRY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri- 
vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Ansviry Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Socicty’s Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Provipent Funp.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch includes a Savy- 
ings Bank. 

‘The Government allow Foreign Governesses to cortract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 
gagements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governesses. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

32, Sackville Street. 





W. C. KLUGH, Sceretary. 
ELGRAVE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for 


YOUNG LADIES.—For the convenience of his Pupils resid- 
ing in Belgravia, Mr. A. ROCHE proposes to TRANSFER PART 
of his CLASSES to CADOGAN GARDENS, Cadogan Place, and 
to form an Establishment in which Young Ladies’ Education will 
be complete in every department. 





Frangais. Histoire, Géographie, 
et Astronomie . 

Allemand 

Italien .... 

Anglais 

Piano e 
Chant 
Dessin et Peinture ... 
Physique et Chimie Amusantes .. 
Danse ....++ Mme. Michau Davis. 
Exercises Callisthéniques +» Le Capitaine Chiosso. 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE, 1, North Audley 

Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Mr. A. Roche. 


Dr. Kinkel. 

Sig. Biaggi. 

Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. 
MM. Benedict et L. Sloper. 
Sigs. Marras et Vera. 

Mr. J. Doyle. 

Mr. Ch. L. Bloxam. 


Harmonie. 


THs EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCVIII. 

ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are 

requested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 








LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURE ON GRAY. 
Just published, in 8vo, gilt cloth, 12s.; elegant morocco, 18s , 
an Illustrated Edition of 
yeArs POETICAL WORKS. With Life by 
LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURE on the Poet, read before the 
Members of the Mechanics’ Institute at Shefticld, in December 


last, and now introduced iato this elegant Edition, by his Lord- | 


ship’s kind permission. 

Published by E. P. Williams, Eton, and No. 5, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, London. To be had of Messrs. Ridge and Jackson, 
King Street, Sheffield, and through any Bookseller. 


MITFORD, Introductory Stanzas by MOULTRIE, and | 





Second Edition, with a Map, 8vo, 


STORY OF SERVIA. Translated from the 
yerman of Leopold Ranke. By Mrs. KERR. 
“This book is opportune and important, and will be welcome 
to every student of history and politics.” —ATHENzUM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with upwards of Sixty additional Memoirs, 
price 6s. cloth, 


EN OF THE TIME IN 1853; an Alphabeti- 
cal Biography of Living Authors, Artists, Architects, Com- 
posers, Capitalists, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalists, Monarchs, 
Ministers, Philanthropists, Politicians, Poets, Preachers, Savants, 
Statesmen, Travellers, Warriors, &c. &c. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, quarto, 5s. cloth, 


TEMPLE BAR: the City Golgotha—aA Narra- 
tive of the Historical Occurrences of a Criminal Character, 
associated with the present Bar. By A MEMBER OF THE 
INNER TEMPLE. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, price Is. 


N ODE on the DEATH of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON. By JAMES REID BROWN, D.D., of 
Greenock. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co , 25, Paternoster Row. 


HE ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. By 
Lieutenant-Col. G. POWLETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.C5., 
&e., Author of ‘Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, Circassia, 
and Russia.’ Parts I. and II. are now ready, price 1s. each. 
G. Cox, 19, King Street, Covent Garden, and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 








In One handsome Volume, royal 8vo, price 15s. 


PrActs and FACES. The mutual reflex of the 
* mind and face, morally tested and pictorially illustrated by 
t series of thirty hiy finished graphic heads on steel, included 
nad’ «tion om “ Personal Beauty.” By T. WOOLNOTH, 
&sq., }.: orieal E ver to the Queen. 
G. Willis, Bookseller, 42, Charing Cross. 


:4 


wifi 








This day, in 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OMC OPATHY : its TENETS and TENDEN- 
UTES THEORETICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and THERA- 
UiliC & By JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.D., Professor of Mid- 
i i Tiniversity of Edinburgh. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. 
apkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


Just, ‘ished, nrice 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY OM SPEKMATORRH@A ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


On Tuesday, 12th April, will be published, 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
R. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 

REFORMATION, being the Fifth. A thick volume of 
about 720 pages, 8vo, 12s., uniform with Mr. Walther’s Edition of 
Vols. I. to III., and of Oliver and Boyd’s Edition of Vol. IV. 

Subject: The Reformation in England. 
Also, uniform therewith, 
Vols. I. to IV. of OLIVER and BOYD'S EDITION, 45s. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Agents in London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 


G LIMMERINGS in the DARK; or, Lights and 
2 Shadows of the Olden Time. By F. SOMNER MERRY- 
WEATHER, Author of ‘ Biblomania in the Middle Ages,’ &c. &. 
By the same Author, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
LIVES and ANECDOTES of MISERS ; or, the 
Passion of Avarice Displayed; with a few words on Frugality and 
Saving. 
7 London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS FOR APRIL, of 
a which LOW, SON, and Co. are the English Publishers.— 
I. Mrs. Stowe’s Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, medium 8vo edition, 
with additional matter, 12s. II. The Fourth Thousand of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin arranged for Children, with a Preface by Mrs. Stowe, 
six engravings, and portrait of little Eva, 3s. 6d. III. Mr. Broad- 
head's History of New York, $vo, 16s. IV. Mr. Lossing’s Second 
Volume of Field-Book of the Revolution, completing the work in 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 45s. V. Hon. Charies Sumner’s Illustrated His- 
tory of White Slavery in the Barbary States, fep. Svo, forty en- 
gravings, cloth extra, 4s. 64. VI. Dr. Cox’s Interviews, Memo- 
rable and Useful, with Dr. Chalmers and others, post Svo, cloth, 
9s. VII. Mr. Pierson’s Lives of American Missionaries, Svo, cloth, 
VIII. Professor Lowig’s Principles of Organic and Physiole- 
gical Chemistry, 8vo, cloth, Its. IX. Dr. Dunglisson’s Great Me- 
dical Lexicon, 9th edition, Svo, cloth, 1és. X. Lows’ American 
| Book Circular, No. 1, post Svo, gratis, and continued upon appli- 
cation. 
| Sampson Low, Son, and Co., British and American Booksellers | 
| and Publishers, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


| (YHEAP AMERICAN BOOKS forwarded by 
j / post, at the rate of 6d. per Ib., to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The postal conveyance is at once the cheapest and 
| most expeditious, and has enabled Mr. Chapman to reduce his 
| seale of prices 25 per cent., as purchasers can now obtain their 
books directly from him at the cost price of Sepentatied, Seles the 











addition only of a small remunerative < 
of Mr. Chapman's extensive stock may be had gratis, and will be 
| forwarded by post in return for two stamps. 
\ London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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NEW AND CHOICE 
BALLADS, SONGS, &. 


SUNG BY 
MISS DOLBY, MISS E. BIRCH, 
MRS. ALEXANDER NEWTON, MRS. T. DISTIN, 
MDLLE. ANNA ZERR, &e. 


MARY ASTORE. 


Words by Mrs, Crawrorp. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. 


THE TEAR. 


Words by R. Lincotn Cocks. Music by F. Kiicxrn. 


THE SUNSHINE OF OUR HOME. 


Words by J. E. Carpenter, 
Epwarp Lanp. 


MY MOTHER’S GENTLE WORD. 


Words by J. E. Carpenter. 
J. Henry GRIESBACH, 


SWEET MAY. 


Words by R. Lincotn Cocks. Music by F. Kiicxen. 


CUSHLA MA CHREE. 


Words by Mrs. WELLINGTON Boatr. Music by 
J. W. Cuerry. 


IF THOU MUST SING TO-NIGHT, 
LOVE. 


Words by J. E. Carpenter. 


Music by 


Musie by 


Music by Epwarp Lanp. 


TRUTH IN ABSENCE. 


Poetry by the late H. BranprerH, Jun., Esq., M.A. 
Music by EpMunp B. Harper. 


FADING AWAY. 


Poetry and Music by Miss ANN FRIckER. 


TIS BLISS INDEED TO WATCH 
THY SMILE. 


Words by W. J. Hammonp. Music by Brintey Ricuarps. 


THE SPELL. 


Words by H. J. St. Leazr. Music by C. M. Von WezER. 


THE WEEPING ROSE. 


Words by Stuart Gorpon. Music by Gustav Héuzen, 


STAY, WHILE MOMENTS 
ARE BEAMING. 


Words by THomas Moork. Music by Gustav Héuzex, 


THE HIGHLAND EMIGRANT. 


Words by AnpREw Park. Music by Epwarp Lanp. 


SAUCY KATE. 

Words by Howarp Pavt. Music by J. Burwirtr. 
SAMICK, TICK, OR THE SONG OF 
» A Ol THE CLOCK. 


‘eWordg hy Howarp Pav. Music by J. Buewrrt. 








“ae 





‘T” Ls Price each 2s. 


“ROpeRr Cocks and Co., London. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND MUSICSELLEBS. 





BOTANICAL WORKS. 


2 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


(commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooxer, 
F.R.S. In Monthly Numbers. 6 Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 


9 
HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir 
W. J. Hooxrer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate. 
Price Two Shillings. 
3 


HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM. 


In Parts, each containing Eight Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


. 4. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. 
J.D.Hooxer, F.R.S. PartIII. 20 Plates. Price3ls. 6d. 
coloured ; 21s. plain. To be completed in Five Parts. 


5. 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX.: 


LAND, and the adjacent Islands. By BertHotp SEEMANY. 
Part I. With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 


6. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 


Hooxrr. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W. 
Fitch. Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


7. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descrip- 
tions. By Dr. J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S. Folio. £3 11s. 


8. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. By Sir Witu1am J. Hooker. Containing 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to. Five Guineas. 


9. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; a, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds; containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Professor 
Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the 
order of publication, £7 12s. 6d. ; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


1 


0. 
THE BRITISH DESMIDIE#; or, 
Fresh-Water Alge. By Joun Ratrs. 35 coloured Draw- 
ings by E. Jenner. Royal 8vo. 36s. 


ll. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J. D. 
Hooxer. 200 Plates. Royal 4to. £10 15s. coloured; 
£7 10s. plain. 


12, 

THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. Joszrn D. 
Hooker. 74 Plates. Royal4to. £4 4s. coloured; £2 17s. 
plain. 


13. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josrru 
Woops. 8vo. 18s. 
14, 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 


ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. D. BapHam. Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


15, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Husszy. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three 
Plates. 5s. coloured. 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


FERNS, comprising all the Species. By THomas Moorg, 
F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


17. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davin LanpsBoroven. Se- 
cond Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. Royall6mo. 10s. 6d. 


18. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aenegs Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured 
Plates of Figures. Royallé6mo. 10s. 6d. 


19. 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 


or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. by 
Mary Rosgrts. 20 Coloured Plates. Royallé6mo. 10s. 6d. 


20. 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


By Joun SanpErs. With Plates. 8vo, 5s. 





REEVE and Oo., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCVIIL, 


will be published on Wednesday next. 


CONTENTS. 
I—ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1815, 
IL—MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER 
IlIl.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
IV.—RECENT NOVELS— AGATHA’S HUSBAND.’ Pe: 
V.—THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
VI—Mr. DISRAELI: HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER 
VIL—PUBLIC EDUCATION. ‘ 
VIII.—MARCELLUS—MEMOIRS OF THE RESTORATION 
IX.—THE INCOME TAX. i 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


([HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXIy, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. : 
CONTENTS: 
I.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
II.—SCROPE’S HISTORY OF CASTLE COMBE. 
III.—HUMAN HAIR. 
IV.—THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND. ’ 
V.—HUNGARIAN CAMPAIGNS—KOSSUTH & GORGEY, 















VI.—BUCKINGHAM PAPERS. 
VI ARCH FOR FRANKLIN. 


VIII.—THE TWO SYSTEMS AT PENTONVILLE. 
IX.—MAUREL ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCL. for April 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Temperance and Teetotal Socictics. 
John Rintoul; or, the Fragment of the Wreck. 
A Modern French Comedy. 
Lombardy and its Irrigation. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part IV. 
Twenty Years in the Philippine Islands. 
Hints for Legislation. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Part II. 









RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 
Price 2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 
Longfellow. Hy By the Author of 
The Wetherbys— Father and} ‘Y .’—Conclusion. 


Son. Sundry Chapters of; Our Military Schools. 

Indian Experience. Chap. III. | Wanderings through London. 
New Compositionsfor the Harp.| Little Books with Large 
Modern French Memoirs. | Aims. 

Layard’s Second Visit to’ Progress of the India Ques- 

Nineveh. { tion. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR APRIL, 
price Is. 6d., contains :— 

Chevalier Bunsen’s Hippolytus and his Age. 

Life of Kirby the Entomologist. 

St. John’s Egyptian Pilgrimage. 

Miall’s Bases of Belief. 

Heywood’s University Reform. 

The Dissenters’ Chapel Registration Bill. 

The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 

The Milan Insurrection. 

Review of the Month, &c. &c. &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains :— 
April Fancies. By Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 
Sir Jasper Carew, Knt., Chapters XVIII. XIX. 
Heroes—Ancient and Modern. No. IV. Coriolanus and the 
Constable Bourbon. 
Spanish Poets Garroted. 
. New South Wales and Tasmania. 
Getting on in Ireland. 
Parallels. By a Pilgrim. 
“ The Taking of Jerusalem.” 
Clonmacnoise, Clare, and Arran. 
10. A Flying Shot at the United States. By Fitzgunne. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sack ville Street; Wm. §. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 
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On Ist of April, No. XXII., price 3s. 60., of the 


Pe AL of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D 
CONTENTS. 
The Passions of the Soul. 
On Hallucinations. s 
On the Treatment of Criminals, and on Prison Discipline. 
On the Intellectual and Moral Character of the Age. 
On the Popular Study of Metaphysics. 
. On Mental Dynamics, in Relation to the Scienze of Medicme, 
. On the Influence of Civilization in the Davelopment of 
Insanity. 
Analysis of Guislan’s Work on Insanity. 
On the Anatomy of the Surface of the Braite ? 
On the Cure of Disease through the Agency ef the Mind. 
On Moral Insanity. 
Belfast Lunatic Asylum. 
On Crime and Punishment. 
Legal Cases in Lunacy. 
Contemplated Alterations of the Law of Lur acy, &e. &e. 
London: Jom Churchill, Princes Stre2: Soho. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(APRIL Ist), cmtaining the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL S)CIETY. : 
Contents: The Revisin of the Bye laws of the Pharmaceutical 
Society—Its Financial Resources—The Admission of Members— 
Memorials to the late Dr Pereira—Testimonial to Professor Lie- 
big—Notice of Special Gereral Meeting—Forms of Voting Papers 
—On a Species of Smilax (with Cuts)—On the Insect White-Wax 
of China (with Cuts)—Aduteration of Olive Oil; Mr. Mackay— 
Infusions (P.L.) and Conceitrated Infusions—The Preparation of 
Ether— Notice of the Amual Gencral Meeting—Phytological 
Club: First General Meetim ; President's Address ; Experimental 
Researches on Vegetation—2xtract of Colocynth—On Kino—Mer- 
curial Ointment—Opianine tyrup of Pyrophosphate of Iron—Be- 
beerine in the Colombo Wooi of Ceylon—Obituary : William Ince 
—Correspondents, &c. Pricels, by 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Editburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
VOLUME XI. may be had n boards, as well as the preceding 
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il, will be published in Demy 8vo, Pica Type, elegantly bound in cloth, Vorums I. of a New 
Cs sic tealaaadh . and splendid LipRaRY EDITION OF THE ; 


POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF BRITAIN. 


Envitev, with Biographical and Critical Motices, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS,” ‘‘BARDS OF THE BIBLE,” &ec. 
This Edition has been in preparation for a considerable time; and is intended to be distinguished by accuracy in the 
text, elegance of production, and extreme cheapness. 


* * Six Volumes, in extra cloth binding, will be delivered to Subscribers for the Series, on an Annual 
* , 5 5 . 
Subscription of One Guinea. 
The Publisher trusts, that in placing within the reach of all who desire to possess the standard literature of our 
country, an elegant edition of the British Poets, at a price scarce exceeding one-third what is usually charged for such 
volumes, he will secure an extensive sale. 


The Issue for the First Year will comprise— 


1. MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, Vol. I. 15th April, 1853, 
2, MILTON’S Ditto Ditto Vol. ID... oe oe ce ee oe Ist June ,, 
3. THOMSON’S SEASONS, AND OTHER POEMS... .. w. u. 0. os. IstAug. ,, 
4, G. HERBERT'S POETICAL WORKS ep ea eeeete te Cee ERO OCERE ry, 
6. YOUNG'S PORTICAL WORKS .. oe oss ose coe nesses sae see nes Ist Dee, gg 
6, THE POETICAL WORKS OF GOLDSMITH, COLLINS, & SHENSTONE Ist Feb. 1854. 


Subscribers will be at liberty to discontinue the Series at the expiry of the issue for any given year. The works 
issued during each year will be complete in themselves, so that in the evant of a Subscriber discontinuing the Series at 
any period, he will still be possessed of perfect works. 


For further Details, see Prospectus. 


EDINBURGH: JAMES NICHOL. LONDON: JAMES NISBET AND CO. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES WILL BE RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and a nev Map by Petermann, price 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF HAMS. HERALD, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, R.N., C.B. 


During the Years 1845-51; being a Cireumnavigation of the Globe, and Three Cruizes to the Arctic 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin. 


BY BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 


MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACAD. NAT. CURIOSORUM, NATURALIST OF THE EXPEDITION, 





LONDON: REEVE & CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








Suse MPs 











8vo, cloth, 8s. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES 
OF POLITICAL CATHOLICISM: 
ITS PAPACY, PRELACY, PRIESTHOOD, 
PEOPLE. (In a few days. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





, Yr al 
Km JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE 
TURE for APRIL, (No. VII., New Series.) 
1. i MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA. 
Modern Study of Prophecy. 
Heaven, Hell, Hades. 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. With Ilustrations. 
Slavery and the Old Testament. “This is a good, hearty, life-like narrative of a couple of sca- 
The Memphitic New Testament, freshest and most amusing we have seen for s ime.”"—ApvER- 
Correspondence, Notices, Intelligence, &c. TISER. fe sR at 
"HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for Aprl Seueiecmatiie 
Hamilton Gray’s History of Rome. 3. Lares and Penates (wih 
Engravings). 4. Jacques van Artevelde. 5. Literary Re of MARTHA BETHUNE : 
7. The Income Tax. 8. Paris after Waterloo. 9. Correspondace BALIOL, 
of Sylvanus Urban: Concealed Lands—Richard of Cirencest’— yee 
ton’s Conduit. With Notes of the Month—Review of New W- | Forming the new Volume of Chapman and Hall's Series of Original 
lications—Reports of Archeological Societies, Historical @ro- Works of Fiction, Biography, and General Literature. 
Bishop Kaye Bishop Broughton, Sir Wathen Waller, ‘ear- 
Admiral Austen, William Peter, Esq., the late Provost of€ton, 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
HE WORKS OF HORACE: with aCom- 
+ mentary. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN MACEANE, 
“The Bibliotheca Classica.’ Edited by GEORGE LO®, M.A., 
and the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity Colle, Cam- 


This day, price 5s. (post free, 5s. 6d.) Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
The Scythian Dominion in Asia. 
BY CHARLES BONER. 
Sin and its Developments 
Biblical Criticism. sons’ hunting in the Bavarian Tyrol. The volume is one of the 
_ Robert B. Blackader, 13, Paternoster Row. 
contains:—1. The Text of Shakspere’s Plays. 2. MS. THE DIARY OF 
James Thomson and Allan Ramsay. 6. A Word upon Ws. 
Artifice of a Condemned Malefactor—Billingsgate and Whitmg- From 1753 to 1754. 
nicle,and Osircary, including Memoirs of the Earl of Beast, (In a few days, 
John Philip Dyott, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
MA., Trinity College, Cambridge ; being the second vume of 
bridge. 





Also, recently published, price 16s. cloth, 


CICERO’S ORATIONS AGAINST VRRES ; 
forming Vol. I. of “ Cicero’s Orations,” with EnglishVotes, &c. 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A., and being the first volun of “ The 
Bibliotheca Classica.” 

“We hardly know which to admire most, the gre learning, 
the acute observation, or the sound judgment which very where 
str-kes our attention. Mr. Long is no pedant ; he dé not waste 
Words on scholastic trivialities. If a passage is difult to him, 
he does not, like many annotators, attempt to disgui:the fact, by 
Putting off the reader with a laboured translationwhich may 
Mean anything or nothing. He can afford to be cand in his con- 
fessions ; and we are glad to find him setting so gor#n example. 
= besitation on some few minor points givesll the more 

ight to the rest of his statements. We hope} remaining 
Works of this series may be worthy of the first. P jthat case the OLD JOLLIFFE, AND SEQUEL TO DITTO, 2s. each. 
Publication of the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica’ will be! event worth THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or, Heraldry Founded upon 
remembering among the other memorable eventd this remark- | Facts. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq. With many Illustrations, 8yo, 
able year.”"—Aruey eum. price 12s. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bell 56, Fleet-street. W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


In a few days will be published, a New Tale, by the Author of 
‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ &c., entitled; 


PRE STAR IN THE DESERT. 


The following Books for Presents or School Gifts are now ready. 
ANNIE BARCLAY, 5s. 
THE SILENT FOOTSTEPS, Is. 
“ONLY” A TALE, Is. 6d. 
“A MERRY CHRISTMAS” Is, 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK, 2s. 64. 
THE*CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING, Is. 
THE DREAM CHINTZ—ILLUSTRATED, 2s. 6d. 
JOTTINGS OF AN OLI* WOMAN OF EIGHTY, Is. 
A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM, Is. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HARRY MUIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MBS. MARGARET MAITLAND,” &e. 


““We prefer ‘ Harry Muir’ to most of the Scottish novels that 
have appeared since Galt’s domestic stories.” —ATHEN #UM. 

“A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in 
expression.” —EXxAMINER. 

“*A story of absorbing interest.”—Joun Burv. 

“A skilful and spirited picture of Scottish life and manners in 
our own day.” —LirERARY GazETTE. 

“This novel may claim the pas before any of the former works 
of its gifted author.” —GLone. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols., THE 


LONGWOODS of the GRANGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “f ADELAIDE LINDSAY.” 


“‘The Longwoods are a family group, in the story of whose life, 
as told by the successful delineator of * Adelaide Lindsay,’ romance 
readers will find a charm and an interest similar to that which 
attends the annals of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.”—Da1ty News. 

““4 tale such as Miss Austen might have been proud of, and 
Goldsmith would not have disowned.”—G tose, 

—_— 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


ADA GRESHAM. 


BY M. A. LUPTON. 


Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





VALUABLE LITERARY PRESENT. 
Now ready, with Portraits, &c., price 10s. 6d. bound, 


LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Complete in a single Volume of 800 pages. 

‘*A biography of the greatest importance in English history.”"— 
OBSERVER. 

“The best picture of the reign of Elizabeth we possess.”— 
MeEssenter. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by his Successors, Hurst and 

Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
POEMS. By Epwarb QUILLINAN. 
Memoir by WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 
Also, in crown 8yo, price 7s. cloth, 
CAMOENS’ LUSIAD. Translated by Epwarp 
QUILLINAN. With Notes, &c., by JOHN ADAMSON. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
This day, the First Volume, 8yo, 6s. 
THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, in a 
Series of Lessons, to be completed in three volumes. By 
T. ROBERTSON, Author of the Robertsonian Method. 
Also, 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FRENCH; being 
the text and exercises extracted from the above work, for the use 
of Schools. 1s. 6d. 

Paris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy. And London: Dulau 
and Co., 37, Soho Square. 


With a 











MONS. LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Just published, new and improved Edition, with Woodcuts, 
JART L—L’ECHO DE PARIS; being a Selec- 
tion of Phrases a person would hear daily if living in 
France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Price 4s. 
neatly bound. By M. LE PAGE, Professor of French in London. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 


PART II.—GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. A Set of Exercises for the Learner of the 
French language, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, 
to express himself fluently on the ordinary topics of Life. Eighth 
Edition, with Notes. 3s. 

A KEY to the GIFTS of CONVERSATION. ls. 6d. 


PART III.—The LAST STEP TO FRENCH; 
or, the Principles of French Grammar displayed in a Series of 
Short Lessons, each of which is followed by Questions and 
Exercises, with the Versification. 3s. 

“In ‘The Last Step to French’ we have a grammar superior, in 
our opinion, to any that has preceded it. Whilst the three works 
of M. Le Page furnish a complete library f»r the student in French, 
and at the same time a manual of conversation enabling him at 
once to learn and to speak the language.” —PartHENON 


FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. The Three 


Parts bound in One Volume. Price 9s. 


Also, 

THE FRENCH MASTER FOR BEGINNERS; 
or, First Lessons in French, for the Use of Junior Pupils. By M. 
LE PAGE. 3s., neatly bound. 

THE FRENCH PROMPTER, for the Use of 
Students and Travellers. Third Edition, cloth, 5s. 

A KEY to the NICETIES of PARISIAN PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 6d, 

““M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His 
dialogues on the sound of French letters, and the parts of speech, 
are of first-rate excellence.”—Court MaGaziIne. 

Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. Longman. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


F. S. LARPENT’S PRIVATE 
JOURNAL in the PENINSULA; during the Years 
1812, 1813, and 1814, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


Il. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. 





By EARL GREY. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Ill. 


MAJOR STRICKLAND’S 
«PWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE IN CANADA.” 


2 vols., 21s. 
Iv. 


LIFE BY THE FIRESIDE. By 


the Author of ‘‘ The Favourite of Nature,” and “ Visit- 
ing My Relations.’” Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 
v. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S EXPE- 
RIENCE IN AMERICA. By MARIANNE FINCH. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 


SEN’S “POET’S DAY DREAMS.” Foolscap Svo, 
6s. 


vil. 


POLITICAL INCIDENTS of the. 


FIRST BURMESE WAR. By THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL ROBERTSON, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Post 8vo, with Map, 8s. 6d. 


Vill. 


FRENCH COOKERY for ENG- 
LISH FAMILIES. By Miss CRAWFORD. Neatly 
bound, 2s. 6d. 


THE 


NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


I. 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. By the 


Author of “* Rose Douglas.” 2 vols. 


Il. 


DAISY BURNS. By Julia Kava- 
NAGH, Author of ‘ Madeleine’ and ‘ Nathalie.” 
3 vols. 


MARK HURDLESTONE. By 


Mrs. MOODIE, Author of ** Roughing it in the Bush.” 
2 vols. 


Iv. 


BASIL. By Wilkie Collins, Author 


of * Antonina.” 3 vols. 


GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL 


GOOD. By Miss MACKINTOSH, Author of “ Charms 
3 vols. 


and Countercharms.” 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| wealth. 


NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 


Ws 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND COR- 


RESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE. Edited by LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. With Portraits and Vignettes. Vols. 
III. and IV., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cach. On Friday neat. 


9 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, from the 


Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 


st 
The Fourth Volume of Colonel MURE’S 


CRITICAT, HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of 
ANCIENT GREECE, 8yo, price lis. Now ready, 


4 


A New Edition of LORD JEFSREY’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, complete 
in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Squarecrown 8yo. 


5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R HAY- 


DON, Historical Painter. Edited and continued fom his own 
Journals by TOM 'TAYLOR, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
3 Vols. post 8vo. 


6. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


Farl of Peterborough: with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By the Author of “* Hochelaga.”” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PEACE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE: 


an Autobiographical Memoir of G. L. CHESTERTON, formerly of | 
\ 





the Field Train Department of the Royal Artillery, subsequently 
a Captain in the Army of Columbia, and at present Governor of 
the House of Correction, Cold Bath Vields, Londgn. 2 vols, 
post 8vo 


8. 
THE ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. | 


By ANNA MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8yo. 





9. 
SIR JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLE- | 
WORTH on PUBLIC EDUCATION as affected by the MINUTES 
of the COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUNCIL from 1846 to 1852: 
with Suggestions as to Future Policy. 8vo, price 12s. 

(On Tuesday neat. 


10. 
THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 


REPUBLIC: a Short History of the last Century of the Common- 
By the Rey. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 12mo. 


ati 
A New Edition of SHARON TURNER’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES: com- 
prising the Reigns from William the Conqueror to the Accession 
of Henry VIII. 4 vols. 8vo. 

12. 


HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS 
OF FRANCE from 1521 to 1851. By Mons. G. FELICE. Trans- 
lated from the revised and corrected Edition of the Original by 
E. WEST. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

13. 


CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the Reformation. By the Rev. A. 
MARTINEAU, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. 


14, 
HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES 
of SARGON and SENNACHERIE. By E. STRACHEY, Esq. 


15. 
A New Edition of Sir HENRY DE LA 


BECHE’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER, revised and corrected; 
with many Woodcuts. 8yo, price 18s. (Now ready. 
16. 

A New Edition of Dr. ROGET'S THE- 


SAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES cls 
explained; corrected and enlarged. Medium 8vo, price 








17, 


Dr. FALCK LEBAHN’S Edition of 
GOETHE'S FAUST: with copious English Notes, Grammatical, 
Philological, and Exegetical. 8vo, price 15s. (Now ready. 








London; LoneMAN, Brown, Green, & LONGMANS. 





| COAST ofYORKSHIRE. 
36 Plates. ivo, lis. 





— 0! 
ALBEMARLE Street, April, 1953 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


I. 
WELLINGTON — His Character, fj 


Actions, and his Writings. By Junzs Mav i 
Preface, by Lord Exiesmere. ” rae —s head 


iI. 
- ys 
NINEVEH and BABY LON ; with Ty 
vels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert, durin 
Second Expedition to Assyria. By Austen W Lit! 
M.P. With 300 Plates and Woodcuts. 8yo, 21s, ia 


III. 
THE PALACE OF SENNAC 
being a Second Series of the Nineveh Mor = HERD; 


: Bg huments ; consis. 
ing of Sculptures, Bronzes, &c. Phin 


70 Plates. Folio, 


Iv. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION in Bp, 


LAND. By Cuarues Buxtoy, Esq. 8vo, Is, 


v. 
FALL OF JERUSALEM. By Rev. 


H. Minman, Dean of St. Paul’s. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


vI. 
INDIA AS IT MAY BE: an Outline of 
a proposed Government and Policy. By Gorey Camp. 
BELL, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Modern India.” * Maps, 810, lis, 
VII. 

TWO VISITS TO THE TEA Coty. 
Fg =, _— and - British Tea Plantations jn 
e Himalaya, By Robert Fortunr, Esq. Thi iti 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 18s. —— —— 


vilr. 

A TREATISE ON MILITARY 
BRIDGES. By General Sir Howarp Dovetas, Bart 
Third Edition, enlarged, Plates. 8vo, 21s, a 

Ix. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
Translated, with Notes. By J.G. Lockuart, Esq. Feap, 
Svo. [Neat week, 


x. 
LIFE of LORD BACON. By Ion 


CampBEL. Reprinted from the ‘ Lives of the Chancel 
lors.” Feap. 8vo. [Newt week, 


xT. 
THE STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 
By Lorn Manon. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
XII. 
_CRIME: its Amount, Causes, and Rene- 
lies. By Freprrick Hint, Esq., late Inspector of Prisons 
So, 12s. 
XI. 

MY HOME IN TASMANTA, during 
Residence of Nine Years. By Mrs, Cuartes MErxpin. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s 

xiv, 

uIVES OF THE EARLS OF ESSEY, 

in he Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. In 


clucng many unpublished Letters and Documents. By 
Hon Capt. Deverrvx, R.N. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


Xv. 

ACHURCH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 
W. Fook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth edition, enlarged. 
8vo, 1s. 

; XVI. 

FRENCH FLEETS AND ENGLISH 
FORTS or, the Peril of Portsmouth. By JasrEs Frnevs- 
son, Es, Third Edition. Plans. 8vo, 3s. 

XVII. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
ASTA MNOR, and LYCIA. By Sir Cuares Fentows. 
New Editn. Post 8vo, 9s. ‘ 

XVIII. 
The IVERS, MOUNTAINS, and SEA 


By Joun Puruurrs, F.RS. 


XIX. 
~ oa wT ~ 
HISTRY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utcht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. Br 
Lord Mano. Third Edition, revised. Vols. I. and I. 
Post 8vo, 6s.1ch. (A volume every two months.) 


xe. 
THE QBINET BYRON’S WORKS. 
A new and be-tifully printed edition, In 8 Half-Crown 
Volumes. Conining— 
CHILDE 4roLp. TaxEs and Poems. 
DgaMas.? vols. Miscetianiss, 2 vols. 





Bio and Don Juan. 2 vols. 
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Ie Due de Wellington. Par Jules Maurel, 
Bruxelles, 1853. ; ; 
The Duke of Wellington, his Character, his 

Actions, and his Writings. By Jules 

Maurel. Murray, 1853. 

Tax death of the Duke of Wellington, which 
the nation has hardly yet ceased to deplore, 
has stirred up literature from its depths. 
Histories of campaigns in India and Spain, 
memoirs, biographies, sketches, and, in a word, 
everything forgotten in print, that bore or can 
bear on him and his great deeds, has been 
fshed up from the pools of oblivion; ware- 
houses have been emptied of their ‘“ dead 
stock,” and shects long stale, flat, and unpro- 
fable, have been rescued from the trunk- 
maker, to reappear in the shop, new hatched 
tothese woeful times. The daily press, the 
weekly press, and the standing press have 
been kept busy with the popular subject, to 
an extent unparalleled in ancient or modern 
literature. Having noticed in these pages 
some of the productions of our countrymen, 
wewill now say a word on a work just written 
onthe other side of the Channel. The author, 
M. Jules Maurel, a Frenchman, and well 
known in the literary circles at Paris as an 
able contributor to the ‘ Journal des Débats ’ 
and the ‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ removed 
about twelve years ago to Bruxelles, where 
he has taken an active part in the leading 
journals of Belgium. His pamphlet is now 
being translated into English by Mr. Morell, 
and it will be published on Monday, by 
Mr. Murray, for the Rail. It will be intro- 
duced to the British public by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, who in his preface pronounces it 
acomposition that in pith and substance will 
hold its own with any other tributes that have 
recently emanated, in any conntry and in any 
language, on the subject. IJ1is lordship will 
be accepted as a competent judge by all who 
have read his very interesting lecture on the 
life and character of the Duke of Wellington, 
which an intimacy of thirty years gave him 
such rare opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with. 

It is not likely that M. Maurel’s tmthful 
exposition of a character so little understood 
or appreciated in France will contribute to 
dispel the cloud of mystification that las been 
long systematically hung over that country, 
since already every copy has beer stopped 
at the frontier, by a cordon ever vgilant to 
prevent the disturbance, by unwelcone truths, 
of the fool’s paradise of self-satisfiec ignorance 
which the Bonapartist system las always 
encouraged. ; 

M. Maurel opens by remarking the singu- 
lar fact that the Indian empire was secured 
to England, and peace and liberty to Europe, 
by two brothers; and that the elder, Lord 
Wellesley, after playing the highest part in 
the East, was contented in the West to take 
a subordinary position, to se've body and 
soul to the furtherance of the career of his 
younger brother. M. Maurd thus neatly 
sums up the result of one of Bonaparte’s 
most vaunted campaigns :— 

“Lexpédition d'Egypte est onsidérée comme 
un événement mémorable, elle «st trés vantée, elle 
naeu pourtant que trois cormequences bien peu 
pottiques, Premiérement, ellea livre aux Anglais 
la flotte Francaise que Nelso: a détruite dans ia 
rade d’Aboukir; secondemen, elle a donné aux 
Anglais ’Ile de Malte, conqitte qui les a rendus 








tout puissant dans la Méditerranée; troisiémement, 
elle a contribué de la maniére la plus directe et | 
efficace a la perte de tous les alli¢s de France dans 
l'Inde. Tout bien considéré une phrase sur les 
Pyramides et la conquéte de beaucoup d’hiéro- 
glyphes constituent les agrémens et le produit net 
de cette expédition.” 

And not even that, for we may add, par 
parenthése, that the antiquities collected by 
Denon and the French savants are now in 
the British Museum, having been abandoned 
when Bonaparte fled and his deserted army 
capitulated. 

M. Maurel explains a circumstance which 
must have struck many as singular—the 
different views taken in France of Nelson and 
Wellington :— 

“Caprice de la destinée! Wellington est im- 
populaire en France, il faut bien le reconnaitre ; 
mais Nelson jouit d’une assez belle popularité. 
Oui, Wellington, si simple dans toutes ses actions, 
si plein de réserve et de courtoisie quand il parle 
de ses ennemis ou de ses rivaux, lui qui a rendu 
a la France de grands, de trés-grands services, 
quand la France était prés de succomber sous le 
poids des rancunes du monde entier, eh bien, lui, 
Wellington, il est fonciérement impopulaire! Et 
Nelson, qui a infligé 4 la marine Frangaise les plus 
affreux et les plus éclatants désastres, Nelson, un 
grand génie assurément, mais un homme bizarre, 
fantasque, violent, et extréme en toutes ses pas- 
sions: Nelson, qui, pendant la bataille, s'exaltait 
jusqu’a une sorte d’ivresse voisine de la folie: Nel- 
son, qui avait la France en une telle horreur que 
la vue d’un Frangais—il l’a dit—suffisait pour lui 
donner des crispations de nerfs. Nelson est fort 
admiré en France! c’est une mode, depuis long- 
temps, de parler de lui avec enthousiasme, tout au 
moins avec un profond respect! Je sais bien que 
l’on peut trouver beaucoup de raisons ingénieuses 
et savantes pour expliquer ces fantaisies de la popu- 
larité ; et je vois d’ici quelques unes de ces raisons, 
Je ne les dirai pas. J’aime mieux hasarder une 
observation qui ne vise point a leffet, et que je 
soumets au lecteur impartial. C’est la journée de 
Waterloo que l’on ne pardonne pas a Wellington ; 
voila tout. Mais entendons-nous! ce n’est pas 
précisement parce qu'il a gagne la bataille de 
Waterloo que Wellington est impopulaire, c’est 
parce qu’a Waterloo, l’Empereur y etait.” 

“Wellington,” continues our author, “is 
little known in France beyond having won a 
battle at Waterloo, by accident, which he cer- 
tainly ought to have lost.” The assertion of the 
“concurrence of unheard-of fatalities,” which 
compelled Napoleon to gallop back to Paris } 
instead of entering Brussels, offered a satisfac- 
tory and consolatory reason to the self-love 
of the French, who ever since have compla- 
cently held, “that a man is not great for 
having been lucky one day, and then by mere 
chance.” The press in France has generally 
either followed this mot d’ordre of the ‘ Moni- 
teur,’ or has assumed a patriotic air of bristling 
indignation, and has never dared tell the 
unwelcome truth, however accounts of the 
campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, and so forth, 
have been multiplied ad nauseam. 

In the same spirit the ‘Moniteur,’ the 
greatest satire ever published by a nation on 
itself, never alluded at all to the battle of 
Vitoria, or to the defeats of Soult in the 
Pyrenees; and the official silence of Napo- 
leon, the first journalist of his day, has never 
been since broken by the French Muse of 
History. This “silence,” says our author, ‘‘is 
ominous,” and yet never was a contest carried 
on with more chivalrous and martial courtesy 
than this between England and France; both, 
from the generals-in-chief down to the rank 
and file, found their opponents to be worthy 
of their steel; both disarmed the horrors of 





war by interchange of kindly oflices to sick 








and prisoners, and in fact felt the impossibi- 
lity of brave men hating brave opponents ; 
they contended on a gencrous principle, on 
one altogether different from that cruel per- 
sonal conflict carried on between the invading 
Gaul and ferucious Iberians, whose hearths 
and altars were ravaged, and who cried death 
to the knife and no quarter. 

In the ‘Moniteur’ Napoleon was invin- 
cible, and the conquests of his pen have 
proved more durable than those of his sword. 
Nay, the empty lies of the ‘ Moniteur’ have 
survived their imperial author, and still form 
the text-book of France; while, during the 
struggle, poor pamphleteers only among us 
took up the goose-quill, in France it was the 
chief of the state who alone dipped in ink, or 
rather gall. 

M. Maurel gives many extracts from Bona- 
parte’s Ossianic bombast, “full of sound and 
fury, and signifying nothing,” and cites his 
sneers at Wellington, as the incapable, rash, 
and ignorant officer, whom he wishes always 
may lead the English armies, and consequently 
into great catastrophes. He never perceived 
the genius of Wellington, who was the first 
to discover the mode of dealing with French 
strategics, which all Europe had sought for in 
vain; other nations had tried the aggressive, 
and had found defeat succeeding to defeat, 
but now Wellington began by adopting the 
Fabian system, and wore out his impetuous 
foe. This plan, says M. Maurel, appears 
simple enough when discovered, and the same 
may be said of the discoveries of Archimedes, 
Columbus, and Newton. When the miscon- 
duct of the Spaniards at Talavera taught 
Wellington the inutility of their co-operation, 
worse oftener than their hostility, he deter- 
mined to follow out his simple idea single- 
handed. 

So soon as 1810, when Napoleon was in his 
apogee of glory and power, and had just 
triumphed over the coalitions of Europe, had 
dictated peace for the third time, and mar- 
ried the daughter of the Cesar, that Wel- 
lington, with far-seeing sagacity, perceived 
the germs of decay under such apparent pros- 
perity. He determined on making Portugal 
an entire citadel, and the rocky barrier against 
which the force of France should be wasted, 
and while Europe despaired, took calmly on 
himself the entire responsibility of the plan, 
and this in face of a timid government, a 
bold factious opposition, and in spite of a 
murmuring army and discontented allies, b 
whom his grand schemes were not fathomed. 
He well knew that he could expect neither 
favour nor mercy if he failed, yet responsi- 
bility before which lion-hearts have trembled 
had no terrors for him. That England, says 
M. Maurel, did not understand him, may be 
excused, but how will history forgive Bona- 
parte? Wellington was convinced that while 
he held Portugal the French armies would 
overrun the Peninsula, and that their forces 
would be frittered, and either starve or exas- 
perate the natives, and that meantime an army 
would be formed under his tuition, and when 
the French invaded Portugal again they would 
find it too late, and fail. Firm to his purpose 
and plan, no consideration would induce him 
to risk a battle, when a victory could not save 
the Peninsula, whose loss a defeat would cer- 
tainly entail. He quietly prepared the lines 
of Torres Vedras, and stood in firm attitude 
of observation, while Massena besieged Ciudad 
Rodrigo. If ever he deserved the title of the 
Iron Duke, it was for the nerve, the adaman- 
tine mind, then displayed. Neither the goad- 
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ing of the opposition at home, the burning 
ardour of his troops, nor the cries and entrea- 
ties of the Spaniards, could induce him to 
hazard a man; and when the fortress fell he 
serenely withdrew, just halting at Busaco, to 
show that it was not fear, and having inflicted 
on Massena a signal defeat, sat down behind 
his defences at Torres Vedras. There he 
calmly beheld the French army waste itself 
away, to fly finally, under every circumstance 
of military ignominy and suffering. Gradually 
and one by one, he met and routed the best 
marshals of France, until Europe began to feel 
that Bonaparte had found his match, at last, 
in the Sepoy general of his paltry sneers, 
whose genius he to the last was the only one 
unable to discover. 

Wellington having beaten Marshals Junot, 
Victor, Jourdain, and other generals of an 
inferior order, having formed an army and 
inspired it with confidence, now assumed the 
aggressive, and grappled with men of higher 
calibre, with Ney and Massena, Marmont 
and Soult, and one and all these military stars 
of the imperial system paled their ineffectual 
fires before his unvaried superiority. The 
resurrection of Portugal became the fore- 
runner of the restoration of Europe, and 
France alone remained ignorant of the little 
cloud risen on the horizon, and growing larger 
and darker every hour. But while Bona- 
parte concealed either the truth, or converted 
defeats into victories in his bulletins, Europe 
knew well, and watched the progress of Wel- 
lington. The Russians, in their retreat and 





the style of our author is so truly racy and 
idiomatic. In summing up the war in the 
Peninsula, M. Maurel observes :— 


“‘Dans ces sept campagnes, il avait passé par 
toutes les grandes epreuves que peut exiger la future. 
Tl avait fait la guerre défensive, et il avait compléte- 
ment reussi ; ilavait fait la guerre d’ambuscades et 
de surprises, et il avait réussi; il avait pris l’offen- 
sive, et il avait encore réussi; il avait marché en 
avant, avec hardiesse, sans s’exposer 4 aucun dés- 
astre ; il avait fait de longues retraites sans étre 
entamé.” 

M. Maurel mentions the Duke’s weaken- 
ing his invading force by 50,000 Spaniards, 
whom he sent back because they pillaged the 
French, and cites his simultaneous letters to 
our Government :— 

“Vous connaissez le facheux état de mes res- 
sources pécuniares. Nous sommes criblés de dettes, 
et c’est a peine si j’ose sortir de chez moi, en le 
nombre infini de créanciers que m’attendent pour 
me présenter leur compte. Rien n’est plus beau, 
plus original, plus noblement original ; ce vieux 
soldat, que a trente ans de service, cet homme de 
fer, ce général victorieux, établi en un pays en- 
nemi a la téte d’une armée immense, il a peur de 
ses créanciers. Genre de frayeur auquel les con- 
quérants et les gagneurs de batailles sont rarement 
sujets ; et je ne sais si dans les fastes de la guerre 
on trouverait rien de comparable a cette magnifique 
simplicitée.”’ 

M. Maurel thus discusses the Duke’s last 
feat :— 

“C’est qu’en effet, il y’a pas deux batailles de 
Waterloo, dans histoire. Waterloo n’est pas seule- 
ment une défaite ; c’est une destruction. (’est le 
naufrage d’un peuple ; le 18 Juin, entre le lever et 





sacrifice of Moscow, successfully imitated the 
lessons he taught them in Portugal; and as 
the news of his victory at Salamanca cheered 
Alexander on the Niemen, so his entry into 
Madrid prevented any peace being made at | 
Moscow, and the victory at Vitoria put an | 
end to the armistice in Germany, and decided 
Austria to join the Holy Alliance, which tri- 
umphed at Leipzig. Then, and too late, Bo- 
naparte found to his cost that this “ Fabius,” 
held by him to be so slow and so timid, had | 
in forty days dashed forth, had turned every 
position, had beaten every general, and drove 
Joseph and his armies headlong out of Spain, 
to stand himself recognised conqueror on the 
summits of the Pyrenees, and about to invade | 
the sacred soil of France. 

When Napoleon escaped from Elba, and 
the peace of the world was again jeopardised 
by the armies and ambition of one man, Eu- 
rope in arms well knew the value of Wel- 
lington, and into his hand, by the world’s | 
common accord, the avenging sword was | 

laced. The campaign of Waterloo was, as | 
ir. Maurel justly shows, closely connected | 
and of kith and kin with all Wellington’s | 
preceding strategics. It was the natural re- | 
sult of plans maturely considered and admi- | 
rably carried out, French ‘ explanations’ to the | 
contrary notwithstanding. Four short days | 
sufficed to “settle Boney,” according to the | 
Duke’s own pithy phrase. The historical ro- 
mancers of Paris have indulged in the won- | 
derful reconquest of France by Napoleon, | 
whose eagle flew in twenty days from Elba | 
to Paris, but they are silent on this much 
more expeditious loss and flight back. 

M. Maurel enters into many detals of the 
Duke’s career, which, however new to some 
of our continental neighbours, are familiar 
to every child here. He has condensed them | 
with infinite tact, truth, and candour. Our 
limits will permit only a few extracts, which 
we continue to make in French, as the lan- 
guage must be well known to our readers, and | 


et le coucher du soliel, l’empire Francais est mort. 
A huit heures du matin, il était debout avec toutes 
ses espérances; aneuf heures du soir, il’n’était plus 
qu’un nom, un souvenir relégué deja dans les 
limbes du passé.” 

In conclusion, it may amuse our readers to 
have a sample of the sort of information 
doled out in 1852 at Paris !—“ the heart and 
brain of European civilization and intelli- 
gence!!” They will best estimate the merit 


| of M. Maurel by comparing his style and 


tone, with the stones still served for bread to 
the subjects of a Napoleon. We select page 
151 from the last October number of the 


| *Revue de Paris,’ in which it communicates 


the death of the Duke of Wellington; but 
first we may mention a little anecdote current 
in London previously to the public funeral of 
our great Captain. A certain envoy, who had 
noinstructions from his government, was sorely 
perplexed to determine whether he should 
attend at St. Paul’s or not, and is said in his 
dilemma to have consulted a confrére:— 

“Mon cher colleague, si c’était pour le ressus- 
citer, je concevrois bien vos terribles inquiétudes ; 
mais comme c’est pour l’enterrer, vous ne devriez 
faire aucune difficulte.” 

According to the ‘ Revue de Paris,’ on this 
occasion— 

‘La blanche Albion s’est vétue de noir, Je Lion 
d’Angleterre a coupé ses moustaches; John Bull est 


| en deuil, Villustre épée de l’Angleterre est rentrée 


dans le grand fourreau de l’eternité. Le Duc de 
Wellington est mort d'une attaque d’épilepsie. 
Nos voisins d’outre Manche en avaient fait un heros 
presque un dieu ; ilsl’avaient déshabillé en Achille, 
sur leurs places publiques ; ils croyaient sérieuse- 
ment a sa gloire, et s’étaient naivement imaginé 
qu'il avait gagné la bataille de Waterloo. Chaque 
année ils se rendaient sous sa fenétre a cette date 
funeste, et chaque année ils poussaient des vivats 
étourdissants, et chantaient Le Rule Britannia, pen- 
dant que ce vieillard célébrait l’anniversaire d’une 




















a 
qu’il avait brisé les aisles de l’aigle expirant, A huit 
heures du matin la bataille commenca. a troig hen 

Wellington, battu, enfonce, fuyanten pleine relid 
s'arrétait, fatalement pour nous, a protéger sg, 
artillerie embourbée dans les terrains detrem: d 
par les pluies, Ce fut alors, et seulement alors _ 
Blucher, pret nom du destin, arriva avec ses oo 
mille Prussiens, que le Général Druot avait Laisgé 
échapper la veille 4 Quatre Bras, et qui Apparaissait 
poussé par Dieu quand on attendait Grouch 

L’ Angleterre, avec son habileté ordinaire, escamot, 
cette victoire, dont le resultat fut de r 


t eplonger 
VEurope dans un abime de maux, et Conveye 
Napoleon mourir a Ste.-Héléne. L’Angleterre Va 


eu qu’une victoire, Waterloo qui est une défiite 
elle n’a eu qu'un vainqueur Wellington qui est y, 
vaincu. Nous devons pourtant reconnaitre que 
Wellington représente merveilleusement V’Angle. 
terre, genie, froid, taciturne, reservé, tempérament 
d’acier, sur lequel n’a prise aucune emotion, a cette 
méme bataille de Waterloo. Tandis que les balls 
pleuvaient autour de lui, Wellington impassible x 
contentait de tirer sa montre, et d’interroger | 
marche des aiguilles, a quelle heure arriverait 
Blucher.” 

Thus is history written by our lively 
neighbours, and this not merely by penny.. 
liners, but by their Hallams and Macaulayy, 
their little Thiers and their sublime Lamm. 
tine; and verily it is passing strange that a 
nation so clever and spirituel, so sensitively 
alive to the ludicrous and ridiculous in other, 
should be blindly unaware of the figure they 
cut themselves when performing these antics 
in the face of the world, Europe meanwhile 
looking on, laughing a¢ them, not with them, 
and wondering at a self-exhibition, coolly 
made with the most perfect unconsciousness 
of ignorance. 





White, Red, Black. Sketches of Society in 
the United States. By Francis and Theresa 
Pulszky. Triibner and Co. 

Some ingenuity must now be called into play 

in finding a new title for a work on the United 

States. Notes, Tours, Journals, Narratives, 

and other ordinary designations, are ex- 

hausted, while it is only an author of esta 
blished fame who can hope to have his own 
name popularly attached to his work, so that 
it may be spoken of Mr. So and So’s book on 
Ameria. We mention this to account for 
the singularity of the title of these volumes, 
which night at first, in these days of “ peoples 
and nat onalities,” seem to have some political 
meaning But ‘White, Red, Black,’ is only 
an ethnelogical tri-colour, referring to the 
three ras, the American, Indian, and Afn- 
can, composing the chief bulk of the popula 
tion of the Republic. Diversity of title does 
not imply variety in the treatment of a sub- 
ject, and afier the multitude of works recently 
written on America and the Americans, we 
confess we oven new books with little hope of 
much infornation or amusement. American 
statistics, it is true, are in perpetual exten- 
sion, and in outward features the Union 
changes its ispect unceasingly, but in the 
great element of national character, in the 
physical appewances of the country, and in 
the moral anl social usages of the several 
States, there is little with which English 
readers are no; already familiar. The case 
is different wlen foreigners present  theit 
sketches of American life and manners. We 
are interested n observing how the social 
arrangements anc political institutions of the 


| States appear to hose who view them apart 


victoire qui pour lui fut une défaite; Waterloo n’est | from English ides or prejudices. Besides, 
pas Alui; Waterloo ne lui a jamais appartenu; il a | the authors of this work had peculiar advan- 
menti & ses contemporains et a histoire, en disant tages of seeing at last the surface of society, 
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peers 
having been the companions of Kossuth in 

“progress” through the length and 
hreadth of the Union. Much of the book 
relates to the proceedings of the Hungarian 
ex-governor, and his reception in different 
Jaces, but as these things have been abun- 
santly reported and discussed in the news- 

ers of the day, we confine our notice to the 
sketches of events of more national and per- 
manent interest. or 

In the opening chapter some striking re- 
marks occur on the manner in which Euro- 
peans ought to regard American society. The 
concluding sentences we quote as a favour- 
able specimen of M. Pulszky’s style. The 
book, we may here observe, consists of gene- 
ral remarks by M. Pulszky, with extracts 
from a diary kept by Madame Pulszky during 
their journey in the States :— 

“A mere fortnight’s trip carries you to the 
United States, a country whose institutions are 
based on principles altogether different from those 
which we are accustomed to see operating in the 
Qld World: you do not spend more time for this 
excursion than the Pythagorases and Lycurguses, 
the Solons and Herodotuses, when they sailed from 
new Greece to ancient Egypt. Greece then, not 
yet embellished by arts, developing the resources 
of her unparalleled geographical position with all 
the vigour and arrogance of a youth proud of his 
future, despised the rigid forms of old Egypt, and 
the experience gathered there for thousands of 
years; but her sages seeking information, still 
visited the land of the Nile, whose theocratical and 
monarchical spirit, and whose colossal monuments 
of art, pervaded by the same spirit, remained for 





them an unsolved but admired riddle. The Egyp- 
tian priest smiled at the inquisitiveness of the 
Greek mind ; he declared openly to Solon, that the 


Greeks are really but children,—-and, infatuated |" 


by the traditionary wisdom of his forefathers, he 
neglected to study the new development of the 
human mind in Greece. He clung too tightly to 
those ancient forms, from which the spirit was 
already beginning to depart ; his political indepen- 
dence once broken by the Persians, his refined civi- 
lisation, and his energetical nationality was cor- 
roded by the Greek and Roman genius, which 
could not assimilate with the Egyptian institutions: 
it perished without even giving to the world the 
example of a patriotic struggle against the fate. 
They were dead and mummified long before they 
were swept away.—lIt is a lesson which old Europe 
should remember.” 

Of the political affairs of the Union many 
important details are given. with a full ac- 
count of the real state of the “ peculiar insti- 
tutions” of the Southern States. Mrs. Stowe’s 
books have brought the subject of American 
slavery so thoroughly before ‘he world that 
we may entirely pass over this part of M. 
Pulszky’s work. The notices of the dis- 
tinguished statesmen and authors of the 
States we have more pleasur? in referring to. 
Of Washington Irving the following brief 
sketch appears :— 

“We had a most pleasant cinner party, where 
we met Washington Irving, whose name, ever since 
Ihave been acquainted with Exglish literature, was 
connected in my mind with suwh genuine freshness 
of conception, that I fanciel the author of the 
‘Sketch Book,’ and of the raliant pictures of the 
Alhambra, must remain alvays young. I was, 
therefore, rather childishly sirprised to see a gen- 
tleman, on whose lofty brow years have impressed 
their traces, and to hear tha: he was the man whom 
my imagination had endowed with the unwithering 
vigour of youth, like Goetae, whose Jupiter frame 
Was not bent by age. Tut, listening to his con- 


versation, full of hope asd warmth, I found that 
my early impression had rot beenwrong. Washing- 
ton Irving can as little grow old as his works— 


their covers may be wor out, but never their con- 
tents.” 


H 





At a Hungarian “sympathy meeting” at 
Brooklyn, the chief speaker was a brother of 
the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

“IT was especially struck by the expression of 
energy in the address of Mr. Beecher, as well as in 
his countenance, which bears the stamp of the su- 
periority acknowledged to distinguish the members 
of his family. I have repeatedly heard in New 
York, that the Beechers have a great influence on 
the intellectual movement of their country, and 
though sometimes they are reproached with eccen- 
tricity and ultra views, no one disputes their pos- 
session of a lofty turn of mind, brilliant talents, 
and the earnestness of purpose, which never fails 
to succeed.” 

The ladies of New York held an enthusi- 
astic meeting in Tripler Hall, where Mr. Ban- 
croft made a brilliant speech. 


“It was a fine effort of rhetoric, of an almost 
classical stamp. The conclusion, especially, was 
of matchless beauty. After having mentioned that 
it was the colonies of monarchical Greece which 
first instituted republicanism, and that their ex- 
ample was followed by the mother country, and 
having expressed his conviction that the time is 
coming when like causes will have again the same 
effects ;—‘ Would you know,’ he proceeded, ‘ what 
was the symbol of the near advent of this result ¢ 
It was when our illustrious friend, sailing under 
the glorious banner of the Stars and Stripes, the 
tricolor of America, passed between the isles of 
Greece, then it was that the Nereides of the Hgean 
Sea clasped their hands for joy ; then the sun 
looked out with splendour on the Parthenon ; then 
the bees, as they gathered honey on Mount Hymet- 
tus, found the flowers possessed of unwonted fra- 
grance; then the Muses, as they stood disconsolate 
on Mount Cithzron, rose up, and pointing to the 
field of Platzea, exclaimed with a voice to be heard 
throughout the world, Aristides, too, was an exile, 
—and the field of Platza keeps the record what a 
returning exile may do. We look to the future 
then with hope ; we are firm in our belief, that 
Hungary will emerge from the lurid clouds which 
now overhang her ; we are confident that we may 
yet welcome her in the clear light of the morning, 
shining as the star of the East ; shining on the 
forehead of the morning sky, the brightest star of the 
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firmament,—the day-star of republican liberty ! 


This peroration is quite in Mr. Bancroft’s 
characteristic style of flowery and magnilo- 
quent rhetoric, of which we gave lately many 
examples in reviewing his History. But all 
this about the glorious stars and stripes, and 
the bees of Hymettus, and the Nereides clasp- 
ing, or as we rather suppose he said, clapping 
their hands for joy, was less out of place in 
a popular meeting, where ladies, and Ameri- 
can ladies, were addressed. Of Mr. Everett, 
Mr. Ticknor, and Mr. Prescott, interesting 
notices are also given. The Hungarian party 
dined at Mr. Prescott’s house at Boston :— 


abode reminds us of his occupation. 
there is a portrait of Cortez; Spanish princes, 
queeng, and knights, meet our eye on the walls, 
and a rich historical Jibrary, containing the works 


period, fills his study. Mr. Prescott was by the 
natural weakness of his eyes, and, perhaps like- 
wise by the amiable mildness of his temper, pre- 
vented from taking an active part in politics, or 
from becoming a regular business man. He de- 
voted his time to literature, and starting from the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico and of Peru, his re- 
searches led him to the history of the splendid 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. He is now occu- 
pied on that of Philip II. It is a gigantic task ; 
for the history of Spain under that king is also the 
history of Protestantism in Germany—of Inde- 





Crown and the local institutions in France and in 
Spain; a drama of which we ourselves have not 
yet witnessed the last act. The author who will 
accomplish this task in a manner adequate to the 
grand subject will really be ‘a prophet turned 
backwards,’ as A. W. Schlegel has termed the true 
historians. A family relic in the dining-room of 
Mr. Prescott had a peculiar interest forme, as an 
evidence of the impartial way in which Bostonians 
look upon their revolutions. Two swords, crossing 
one another on the wall, are those of the grand- 
father of Mr. Prescott and of the grandfather of his 
wife, both officers in the battle of Bunker Hill— 
the one in the American, the other in the English 
ranks. Here, as well as in the house of Mr. Win- 
throp, we saw that democratic institutions do not 
interfere with a just family pride, which prizes the 
merits of the ancestors and stimulates the de- 
scendants to emulation.” 

Of the American newspapers curious de- 
scriptions are given, with detailed notices of 
some of the leading editors and contributors 
of the New York journals. The most noto- 
rious of these, ‘The New York Herald,’ is 
edited by “‘ Mr. Gordon Bennett, an emigrant 
Scotchman, who hates England, and has no 
love for America.” The character given of 
this worthy quite accounts for that of his 
paper, of which M. Pulszky says, “it is con- 
ducted with surprising tact; it has no prin- 
ciples whatever; it takes up and ridicules 
every question according to its whims, with- 
out any scruple; it has but one aim, to in- 
crease its circulation, to create excitement, to 
spread scandals, to make money.” Some 
amusing traits of character were observed 
during the receptions of Kossuth. On one 
occasion an American lady in the crowd cut 
off one of the buttons of his coat as a relic, 
and the intense anxiety to get autographs 
became a most annoying nuisance. On ar- 
riving at a new place there were generally 
several distinct deputations from various poli- 
tical parties or public associations, and great 
rivalry was shown in the efforts to make the 
grandest ‘‘demonstration,” or to deliver the 
first harangue. At Alliance, in Ohio, several 
deputations were waiting at the railway sta- 
tion, but one of the committee, headed by a 
judge, hit upon the following acute trick for 
getting the precedency of the other com- 
mittees :— 

“The effects of the rain on the previous day 
were still strongly visible in the puddles around the 
station. To avoid them, an empty luggage car was 
at our arrival drawn close to our car, and we were 
invited to step over, in order to facilitate our de- 
scent. But scarcely had we set foot on it, when 
it was suddenly drawn off some twenty yards 
farther, and Judge Spalding (of the Supreme State 
Court) standing on the car, delivered the following 
address :— 





“‘We dined at Mr. Prescott’s. Everything in his | 
In the hall | 


on Spain and her possessions in the sixteenth cen- | 
tury, with a large collection of manuscripts of that | 


“<< Governor Kossuth,—We come in behalf of the 
people of Ohio, to greet you upon your entrance 
within our borders. We bear to you a message 
from the Capital of our State; not from the ex- 
ecutive and legislative functionaries, but from their 
masters—the people, who wear hats, it is true, in- 
stead of crowns, but they are the only sovereigns 
amongst us. They bid us to say you are welcome. 
You are now, sir, in the midst of a community of 
2,000,000 of souls, who are as free as the air, and 
as fearless as free, who are grateful to God for their 
civil and religious privileges, and desirous that the 
whole human family shall become participants in 
the blessings of self-government. They now bid 
me to say to you, ‘Be of good cheer.” We know 
your wishes, we understand your wants. We think 
it strictly compatible with all just notions of 

| governmental policy that your wishes be gratified 
and your wants be supplied. You want money to 
effect the liberation of Hungary ; you must have it. 


pendence in the Netherlands—of liberty in Eng- | You want bayonets, they shall be supplied;’ and 
land—of the struggle between the power of the | so on.” 


_ wards copied the prints which he met with 
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The diary of Madame Pulszky contains 
many valuable notices of social and domestic 
life in the States. In an Appendix to the third 
volume some letters “by a New England 
lady” are given, which are the production of 
“a strong-minded female,’ and contribute 
materially to the information and amusement 


pendix contains various statistics on the rail- 
ways and telegraphs of the United States. 


to be obtained from the work. Another Ap- | 





The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
with a Memoir of the Author. By Henry 
William Beechey. ‘Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary.’ 

Wuen Johnson was looking over the ‘ Dis- 
courses of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ he ex- 
claimed, “Very well, Master Reynolds; very 
well indeed! But they will not be under- 
stood.” Weare glad that a modern publisher 
has more confidence in the intelligence of his 
countrymen; and that he has presented them 
with an excellent and commodious edition of 
the writings of one who did so much for Eng- 
lish painters, both by his pencil and his pen. 
To the works of Sir Joshua is prefixed a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Henry William Beechey, 
with remarks on his professional character, 
illustrative of his principles and practice. 
This memoir, like all those previously given 
by artists, as Northcote, Farrington, &c., 
must be highly interesting to those who study 
the theory, the principles, the history, and 
the progress of painting; but to the general 
reader the name of Reynolds is familiar, not 
only as the greatest painter of his age and 
country, the philosophical expounder of the 
rules of beauty, and the originator of the 
Royal Academy, but as the amiable and ac- 
complished gentleman, the founder of the 
Literary Club, the friend and associate of 
Burke and Johnson and Goldsmith, and of 
ali who were most eminent for literature, 
taste, and genius, during the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Leaving to young artists 
and philosophers to study Sir Joshua’s pro- 
ductions of both kinds in his own works and 
in those of his artistic commentators, we pro- 
ceed to give a short account of his life, and 
to mention some of the illustrious names who 
shared his friendship when alive, and whose 
forms have been transmitted to posterity by 
his enduring portraits. 

Reynolds was born at Plympton, in Devon- 
shire, on the 16th of July, 1723. His father, 
the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, was master of the 
Grammar School of Plympton. Jcshua was 
the tenth of eleven children, five of whom 
died in infancy. What knowledge of classical 
learning he had was probably obtained from 
his father; but he afterwards was more con- 
spicuous for his knowledge of nature, art, 
and life, acquired rather by converse and ob- 
servation, than for his scholarship. He began 
early to show an inclination for drawing and 
painting. His first essays were copies from 
drawings made by his sisters; and he after- 








in his father’s books. He is said to have read | 
with great avidity, at eight years of age, the | 
‘Jesuit’s Perspective,’ which he digested so | 
completely, that he did not need afterwards | 
to read any other treatise on the subject. | 
What appears to have confirmed him most in | 
the love of the art, was the perusal of ‘ Ri- | 
chardson’s Treatise on Painting,’ “ which so 

delighted and inflamed his mind,” says Ma- 

lone, “that Raffaelle appeared to him superior 


to the most illustrious name of ancient or 
modern times.” His father, finding his incli- 
nation for painting so decided, sent him to 
London, to receive the instructions of Thomas 
Hudson, the pupil and son-in-law of Richard- 
son. Reynolds arrived in London on the 
14th of October, 1741. Hudson was but an 
ordinary painter, but had a great deal of em- 
ployment in portrait painting. If Hudson 
approved of Reynolds, he was to remain four 
years, but might be discharged at pleasure. 
He continued in this situation two years and 
a half, during which time he drew many 
heads upon paper, and in his attempts at 
— succeeded so well in a portrait of 

Iudson’s cook, as to excite his master’s jea- 
lousy. In this temper of mind Hudson 
availed himself of a very trifling circumstance 
to dismiss him. Having one evening ordered 
Reynolds to take a picture to Van Haaken, 
the drapery painter, as the weather was wet, 
he delayed till the next morning. At break- 
fast, Hudson demanded why he did not take 
the picture the evening before. Reynolds 
replied that he delayed on account of the 
rain, but that the picture was delivered that 
morning before Van Haaken was up. Hud- 
son then said, “You have not obeyed my 
orders, and shall not stay in my house.” 
Reynolds urged that he might be allowed 
time to write to his father, who might other- 
wise think he had committed some crime. 
Hudson persisted in his determination, and 
Reynolds went that day to an uncle who re- 
sided in the Temple, thence he wrote to his 
father, who, after consulting with his neigh- 
bour, Lord Edgecumbe, directed him to come 
down to Devonshire. 

The limited circumstances of his father 
rendered it necessary for him to do what he 
could for himself. He engaged apartments 
at Plymouth Dock, now called Devonport, 
painted portraits of naval officers and others, 
and passed several years there in pretty ample 
occupation. His father died while he was in 
Devonshire, on Christmas-day, 1746. Rey- 
nolds, having saved what he thought suffi- 
cient to enable him to gratify his long- 
cherished desire to visit Italy, and Rome in 
particular, availed himself of an opportunity 
of making the voyage to the Mediterranean, 
in the Centurion, commanded by Captain, 
afterwards Lord Keppel, to whom he was in- 
troduced by Lord Edgecumbe, while Keppel 
was fitting out his ship at Plymouth. He 
sailed on the 11th of May, 1749, and had the 
opportunity of seeing Lisbon, Gibraltar, and 
Algiers, at which last place he accompanied 
Capt. Keppel on a visit of state to the Dey, 
to whom he was introduced. The object of 
the visit of the British commodore was to 
obtain restitution of some money which had 
been plundered from one of our packets by 
the corsairs of Algiers. This being obtained, 
the Centurion went to Port Mahon, in the 
island of Minorca, where Reynolds was very 
kindly treated by General Blakeney, the go- 
vernor. He painted the portraits of many of 
the officers of the garrison and on the station, 
to the great improvement, says Northcote, of 
his skill and fortune. At Port Mahon he 
met with a severe accident, having, while 
riding, fallen with his horse down a precipice, 
by which he was much hurt, and his upper 
lip so injured that the scar was apparent ever 
after. At the end of two months he was 
sufficiently recovered to proceed to Leghorn, 
and thence to Rome. Whatever was the ad- 
miration with which he viewed the remains 
of antiquity, the sculpture, the paintings, the 





: a ii,———— 
architecture, and the various wonders with 
which he was surrounded, he had the cane 
dour to confess that the works of Michael 
Angelo and of Raffaelle in the Vatican did not 
strike him with the rapture and astonishment 
which he expected, and which the common 
run of visitors express, if they do not fee 
This honest confession, this absence of the 
cant of criticism, has been much admired 
both by philosophers and artists. Reynolds 
own account of the matter is best :— 


‘I found myself in the midst of works executed 
upon principles with which I was unacquainted, 
I felt my ignorance, and stood abashed. Notwith. 
standing my disappointment, I proceeded to cop 
some of those excellent works. I viewed them 
again and again. Ina short time a new taste and 
new perceptions began to dawn upon me, and [ 
was convinced that I had originally formed a fale 
opinion of the perfection of art.” 


Reynolds had been recommended to put 
himself at Rome under the tuition of Pompeo 
Battoni, but on seeing the works of Battoni, 
and comparing them with those in the Vati- 
can, the young artist judged it expedient to 
think for himself, and to study the works of 
those who have stood the test of time. He 
persevered in this study under every disad- 
vantage of season; and the deafness to which 
he was subject during the rest of his life, and 
which reduced him to the necessity of using 
an ear-trumpet to enjoy the pleasures of con- 
versation, proceeded from a cold which he 
caught while pursuing his researches in the 
chambers of the Vatican. Hence, says Gold- 
smith, in the ‘ Retaliation,” 


«When they talked of their Raffaelles, Correggios, and 
stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 


Having stayed at Rome as long as his 
finances allowed him, he proceeded to Flo- 
rence, thence to Bologna, Parma, Modena, 
Milan, Padua, and Venice, where he remained 
about six weeks. He proceeded to England by 
Mont Cenis, and at the foot of the mountain 
he met his old master, Hudson, accompanied 
by Roubiliac the sculptor. Hudson, comme 
de raison, wished to visit the classic land of 
painters, but two days at Rome sufficed him, 
and he travelled and studied with such gal- 
loping haste that he was in time to cross from 
Calais to Dover in the same packet with his 
former pupil. Reynolds arrived in London 
on the 16th of October, 1752, and for the im- 
provement of his health went to his native 
air of Devonshire, where he remained three 
months. 

On his return to London, he took lodgings 
in St. Martin’s-lane, where his youngest sis- 
ter, Fanny, joined him, to take charge of his 
domestic concerns. 

About this time, the first work that brought 
Reynolds into notice was a portrait of bis 
pupil Marchi (wlom he had brought from 
Rome), represente] in a Turkish dress. This 
picture is well known by the designation of 
A Boy with a Trrban. He next painted 
Captain Keppel, and other distinguished per- 
sons, with much sucess and reputation, and 
his prospects were so brilliant and extensive, 
that he removed to a large house on the 
north side of Great Newport-street, where he 
resided for eight years. In the beginning of 
the year 1760, he once more changed his resi- 
dence to a house in leicester-square, which 
he inhabited during the remainder of his life. 
It was about the yea: 1753 that Reynolds 
made the acquaintance and friendship of 
Samuel Johnson, whica continued till the 
death of the great monlist in 1784. Rey- 
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nolds, when in Devonshire, after his return} genius. His understanding was sound and | tion of that truly divine man; and I should desire 


from Italy, had met with Johnson’s ‘ Life of 
Savage, but knowing nothing of its author. 
He began to read it while he was standing | 
with his arm leaning against a chimney-piece. | 
It seized his attention so strongly, that not | 
peing able to lay down the book till he had | 
fnished it, when he attempted to move, he | 
found his arm totally benumbed. The friends | 
first met at the house of the Miss Cotterells, 
daughters of Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds, | 
who had conceived a high admiration of | 
Johnson’s powers of writing, was no less de- | 
lighted with his conversation; and having 
made aremark himself which pleased Johnson 
as being unlike the common-place style of 
conversation, they were so pleased with each 
other, that Johnson went home with Rey- 
nolds, and supped with him. ‘The remark of 
Reynolds was this. ‘The ladies were regret- 
ting the death of a friend, to whom they owed 
great obligations, upon which Reynolds ob- 
served :-—‘* You have, however, the comfort 
of being relieved from the burden of grati- 
tude.” They were shocked at this as being 
too selfish; but Johnson defended it in his 
clear and forcible manner, and was much 
pleased with the mind, the fair view of human 
nature which it exhibited, like some of the 
reflections of Rochefoucauld. The friendship 
thus formed was full of pleasure and advan- 
tage to both. The fame of Reynolds hardly 
depends more on his paintings than on his | 
philosophical and instructive discourses, and 
for the merit of these he confessed his obli- 
gations to Johnson :— 

“Whatever merit these discourses have, must 
be imputed in a great measure to the education 
which I may be said to have had under Dr. John- 
son, I donot mean to say that he contributed 
even a single sentiment to them; but he qualified 
my mind to think justly. No man had, like him, 
the faculty of teaching inferior minds the art of 
thinking. Perhaps other men might have equal 
knowledge, but few were so communicative. The 
observations which he made on poetry, on life, and 
on everything about us, I applied to our art; with 
what success, others must judge.” 

Johnson became a frequent visitor at Rey- 
nolds’s house, coming often to dinner without 
any ceremony; enjoying not only the com- 
pany of the philosophic painter, but also the 
society and amiable civilities of Miss Rey- 
nolds, whom he highly esteemed, and who 
gave him, in long succession, in season and 
out of season— 


With cream and sugar seasoned well, 
Another cup of tea. 


In 1762, Reynolds took Johnson down to 
Devonshire with him, and gave him the op- 
portunity of seeing Plymouth, with the ship- 
ping, docks, &c. Boswell has given a few 
amusing anecdotes of this excursion. In 
1764, Reynolds, now Sir Joshua, had the 
merit of proposing the formation of a club, 
Which long existed without a name, but was 








cultivated, his temper was bland and gene- | 
rous, he was free from the eccentricities and | 
irritability so often the companions of poets 
and painters, and altogether was worthy to 
associate with all that was polite and dignified 
in society. 

We return to his literary and professional 
career. ITlis first essay in composition was 
three papers in the ‘Idler,’ in 1759, in which 
we may see the ideas which were afterwards | 
expanded in the discourses pronounced before 
the Academy. ‘These papers are Nos. 76, 
79, 82. A curious Johnsonian addition was 
made to the last paper. Reynolds ended by 
saying, “the painter must deviate from the 
general rule ;” Johnson added, ‘and pollute 
his canvas with deformity.” These papers, 
says Northcote, may be considered as a sylla- 
bus of all his future discourses. 

In the year 1760, on the 21st of April, the 
first public Exhibition was opened for the 
reception of the works of modern painters, 
sculptors, and architects. Reynolds sent four 
of his pictures; and to the second, which 
opened on the 9th of May, 1761, he sent his 
picture of Lord Ligonier on Horseback, and 
some others. The artists solicited a charter 
of incorporation, which they obtained, but 
the admission of members having been too 
indiscriminate, it was soon dissolved, and the 
Royal Academy was instituted on the 10th of 
December, 1768, and opened on the 2nd of 
January, 1769, when the President, Mr. 
Reynolds, delivered his first discourse, for 
which he received the thanks of the Assem- | 
bly of Academicians; and shortly after had | 
the honour of knighthood conferred on him 
by George IIT. 

It was in the years immediately preceding 
the events above recorded that we find John- 
son writing to Baretti in Italy, ‘Reynolds is 
without a rival, and continues to add thou- 
sands to thousands.” “Mr. Reynolds gets 
six thousand a year.” ‘ Reynolds still con- 
tinues to increase in reputation and riches.” 
With all his fame and wealth, his enthusiasm 
for his profession never abated ; he was never 
so happy as in his painting-room, and a 
visit of relaxation to the seats of the nobility 
only sent him back with the greater relish to 
what seemed his natural food. One expres- 
sion descriptive of his diligence we have read 
with peculiar pain (p. 160 of the Memoir) : 
“The man will never make a painter,” he 
was accustomed to say, “who looks for the 

Sunday with pleasure as an idle day.” We 
never before knew the deep meaning of the 
dying request of his illustrious friend, “ to 
read the Bible, never to use his pencil on a 
Sunday.” To take the lowest view, surely, 
| man and beast, statesman, artist, or mechanic, 
are all the better for the rest of the seventh 
day. To the honour of Sir Joshua, he gave 
to the request of Johnson a willing assent, 








afterwards known by the name of the Lite- 
rary Club, to which Jolnson acceded; and 
the original members were Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Dr. Nugent, 
Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. Many 
of the most distinguished literary and poli- 
tical characters successively joined it, forming 
What Gibbon calls a bright constellation of 
British stars. Some of the most interesting 
passages in the amusing biography of Bos- 


Well consist of the discussions at the club by | 


the greatest men of the age. In private life, 


Reynolds upheld what we have heard Dr. | 





and is said to have faithfully observed it. 
| (p. 205). , 

Every second year, when the premiums of 
gold medals were given to the students of the 
' Academy, he delivered an address. The last, 
which was the fifteenth, he read on the 10th 





that the last words which I should pronounce in 
this Academy, and from this place, might be the 


| name of MicHAEL ANGELO!” 


For many years the life of Reynolds flowed 
on in the same prosperous and even tenour. 
Death made the usual ravages in the circle 
of his polished and literary friends: Beauclere, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, died before 
him. Other artists sprang up. Romney, 
Gainsborough, Barry, West, and some others, 
engaged the public attention, and for a time 
enjoyed a portion of fame, but still Reynolds 
was at the head of British art, and himself 
and his works were loved and admired. 

Among the testimonies of respect for Sir 
Joshua, we may mention the Dedication of 
‘The Deserted Village,’ by Goldsmith, and of 
the far-famed ‘ Life of Johnson,’ by Boswell, 
the prince of biographers. 

His health was good; and when sixty-six 
years old, on being congratulated upon his 
healthy and youthful appearance, he said he 
felt as he looked, having no complaint. 
Though temperate in his diet, he was not 
abstemious, and had no other exercise than 
that which he took while painting, when he 
walked from his picture to see its effect by 
distance. In the month of July, 1789, while 
he was employed in finishing a portrait of 
Lady Beauchamp, afterwards Marchioness of 
Hertford, the last female portrait he ever 
— he suddenly perceived a dimness in 

iis left eye, which he described as something 

like the falling of a curtain over it. Ina few 
mouths he was entirely deprived of the sight 
of the eye affected. He shortly afterwards 
determined to paint no more. Still, however, 
he retained his usual spirits, and partook of 
the society of his friends as formerly. He 
attended at the Royal Academy with his 
usual regularity, wearing a green shade over 
the defective eye; and on the 16th of De- 
eember, 1790, fifteen months after the time 
when his sight was first affected, he read his 
last discourse in the Academy, apparently 
without any difficulty. In October, 1791, 
perceiving indications of a tumour with in- 
flammation over the eye which had perished, 
and apprehending that it might affect the 
remaining eye, his spirits became sensibly 
depressed. His melancholy was the more 
distressing to his friends, as it was indulged 
in silence. ‘‘ His illness,” said Mr. Burke, 
‘was long, but borne with a mild and cheer- 
ful fortitude. without the least mixture of 
anything irritable or querulous.” He died 
on the 23rd of February, 1792, in the 69th 
year of his age. His body was by the per- 
mission of the king removed to Somerset 
House, and thence attended by the members 
of the Academy and numerous persons of 
distinction to St. Paul’s, where it was interred 
close adjoining the grave of Sir Christopher 
| Wren. 








Northern Mythology, comprising the principal 
Popular Traditions and Superstitions of 
Scandinavia, North Germany, and the 


Netherlands. By Benjamin Thorpe. Lum- 





| of December, 1790, to a crowded assembly, 
‘in which many distinguished characters ap- 
| peared among the auditors. He then took 


‘leave of the Academy, and concluded with 
| the following expressive words :— 


| capable of such sensations as he [Michael Angelo] 
intended to excite. I reflect, not without vanity, 


Chalmers describe as the lofty aristocracy of | that these discourses bear testimony of my admira- 


la 
“T feel a self-congratulation in knowing myself G 





ley. 
Wks hail the appearance of this work as afford- 
ing tolerably certain evidence that the time 
has arrived when the antiquities, but espe- 
| cially the superstitions and folk-lore, of the 
ermanic races will receive that consideration 
| and attention which they demand of those 
| who claim the same origin. No one in this 
country has contributed more to bring about 
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so desirable an end than the author of these 


volumes. His editions of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels,’ the poetry of the ‘ Vercelli Codex,’ 
and ‘Cxdmon,’ and his ‘Collection of the 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,’ 
with their valuable glossaries, are boons to 
the Anglo-Saxon student; and these com- 
bined with the extensive series of Charters, 
published by the English Historical Society, 
edited by Mr. Kemble under the title ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici,’ put us in pos- 
session of a vast fund of information for which 
we must ever be grateful. 

The first, or purely mythological part of 
the work under notice was, we are told, 
originally intended to comprise a translation 
of the ‘ Asalere of Petersen,’ forming a part 
of that writer’s ‘Danmark’s Historie i Heden- 
hold;’ but the curt treatment of the subject 
compelled him to resort to that great store- 
house of northern mythology, the ‘ Eddas ;’ 
and the result is given us in the first volume, 
the most interesting, as it appears to us, of 
the three, though we suspect the second and 
concluding volumes will be more popular with 
the general reader. Mr. Thorpe laments the 
dense obscurity of many of the northern 
myths. The student will unfeignedly sym- 
pathise with him in this regret, and conclude 
with him that they were obscure and inex- 
plicable even to the Pagans themselves. He 
thinks the circumstance referable to the form 
in which these myths have been preserved. 
In Semund’s ‘Edda,’ their oldest source, 
“they appear in a garb which affords some 
ground for the conjecture that the integrity 
of the myth has been occasionally sacrificed 
to the structure and finish of the poem.” In 
the ‘Edda’ of Snorri this corruption is still 
more apparent, and the narrative borders on 
the ludicrous—witness the account of Thor’s 
visit to Utgarda Loki, and Loki’s pranks to 
make Skadi laugh. Mr. Thorpe thinks this 
may be ascribed to the early Christian mis- 
sionaries, whose zeal and tact have been 
lauded by more than one of our English 
writers. We think it is Fuller who, remark- 
ing on this mode of dealing with heathen 
superstitions, adopted by the first preachers 
of the Gospel, observes, that whereas cautious 
nurses coax a knife or any dangerous object 
out of the hands of infants, and give them a 
rattle as a substitute, so the politic pro- 
pagators of a true and rational creed con- 
tended against the pernicious doctrine, and 
left the harmless superstition to amuse and 
occupy the minds they solaced. In this 
manner, doubtless, many of the northern 
myths were confused beyond the power of 
explanation, while the poets rendered them 
still more obscure by the license of their art. 

An Appendix to the first volume contains a 
very lucid ‘ Epitome of German Mythology.’ 
After discussing the subject of the offerings 
made by the pagan Germans to their gods, 
the writer proceeds to review the possible 
localities of these rites :— 

**We are unable to say with certainty whether 
the before-mentioned offering-places served at the 
same time as burying-grounds of the dead, a sup- 
position rendered probable by the number of urns 
containing ashes, which are often found on spots 
supposed to have been formerly consecrated to 
heathen worship. But the graves of the dead, at 
all events, seem designated as offering-places. That 
such offerings at graves were sometimes made to 
the souls of the departed, who after death were 
venerated as higher and beneficent beings, may be 
assumed from the numerous prohibitions by the 
Christian church against offering to saints, and re- 
garding the dead indiscriminately as holy; although 


not all the sacrificia mortuorum, and the heathen 
observances which at a later period took place at 
burials, may have had reference to the dead, but 
may also have had the gods for object. Hence we 
may safely conclude that all the heathen rites, 
which were performed at springs, stones, and other 
places, had a threefold reference: their object 
being either the gods, the subordinate elementary 
spirits, or the dead ; but in no wise were lifeless 
objects of nature held in veneration by our fore- 
fathers for their own sakes alone.” 

He then proceeds to inquire whether the 
gods were worshipped in such places in the 
open air, or whether temples were erected to 
them, and arrives at the conclusion that the 
temples, as in the time of Tacitus, were but 
few, and that in the interior of Germany per- 
haps none existed. ‘Had the case been 
otherwise,” he observes, “we should hardly 
have been without some notice of a temple 
among the Saxons.” He admits, however, 
that the pagan Frisians had temples, as is 
evident from passages in their laws. 

The paucity of temples among the Germans 
leads to the inference that there was also a 
paucity of idols, “for the heathen temple did 
not, like a Christian church, serve for the re- 
ception of a holiday congregation, but was 
originally a mere shelter or house for the 
image of the god.” Be this as it may, our 
English antiquaries are of opinion that the 
old cemeteries of the Saxons in this country 
were appropriated or continued to be used by 
that people after their concession to Chris- 
tianity, and that the Christian churches were 
erected near the spot, probably on the ruins 
of demolished pagan temples. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that the Anglo-Saxons in 
all probability appropriated the temples of the 
Romano-British population, which they found 
in this island, and that this in itself might have 
originated important changes in their reli- 
gious rites. The story in ‘ Bede’s Chronicle,’ 
of the destruction of a pagan temple with all 
its accessories, by Edwin, King of Northum- 
bria, is well known. On the conversion of the 
Germanic race, old pagan myths were, as the 
author observes, ‘‘ passed over to Christian 
saints, some of which, in their later form, 
sound heathenish enough, as that the soul on 
the first night of its separation comes to Saint 
Gertrud.” One of the strangest perversions 
is, however, the following :— 

“« Herodias is, by Burchard of Worms, compared 
with Diana. The women believed that they made 
long journeys with her, on various animals, during 
the hours of the night, obeyed her as a mistress, 
and on certain nights were summoned to her ser- 
vice. According to Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, 
(ob. 974,) it was believed that a third part of the 
world was delivered into her subjection. The 
author of ‘Reinardus’ informs us that she loved 
John the Baptist, but that her father, who disap- 
proved of her love, caused the saint to be beheaded. 
The afflicted maiden had his head brought to her, 
but as she was covering it with tears and kisses, it 
raised itself in the air and blew the damsel back, 
so that from that time she hovers in the air. Only 
in the silent hours of the night until cock-crowing 
has she rest, and sits then on oaks and hazels. 
Her sole consolation is, that, under the name of 
Pharaildis, a third part of the world is in subjection 
to her.” 

The origin of so monstrous a superstition 
may doubtless be traced to that commingling 
of belief which the author so ably illustrates 
in this portion of his work. Our limits forbid 
any further extracts from the section devoted 
to German Mythology, and we turn to the 
second volume, which contains a most curious 
collection of Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
traditions. The following is doubtless the 














prototype of the demon invoked in our Ey. 
lish nurseries. He is still called Skrat in the 
north of England :— 

“The Skrat, with a horse-laugh, makes game of 
persons that are out at night in the forests or fields, 
A peasant in Westmanland had, while digcing 
found a ring that shone like gold, and would, as he 
said, have certainly become possessor of it, had 
not the Skrat, before he had well got hold of it 
laughed it away. He comes at mid. 
night, chiefly in winter, out of the forests to the 
public roads, and hangs on the hinder part of g 
sledge, &c. &c.” 


Here is another old acquaintance that walks 
the moor and the fen from curfew to cock. 
crowing :— 

‘*A flaming light moves backwards and forwards 
on the heath, not unlike a lantern borne by one in 
search of something. It is ‘Jack with the Lan. 
tern,’ who, as many a simple person, after old tia. 
ditions, will tell us, was a mover of landmarks, and 
is thus doomed to wander with a light in his hand, 
According to the old popular belief, a man who, 
during life, had rendered himself guilty of sucha 
crime, is doomed to have no rest in his grave after 
death, but to rise every midnight, and with a la. 
tern in his hand, to proceed to the spot where the 
landmark had stood, which he had fraudulently 
removed. On reaching the place he is seized with 
the same desire which instigated him in his life. 
time, when he went forth to remove his neigh 
bour’s landmark, and he says as he goes, ina harsh 
hoarse voice, ‘It is right! it is right! it is right!’ 
but on his return qualms of conscience and anguish 
seize him, and he then exclaims, ‘It is wrong! it 
is wrong! it is wrong!’ ” 

A salutary superstition in a rude age when 
the vulgar mind perhaps required such a 
warning. We believe it once obtained in this 
country, but the enclosures have almost null. 
fied the interdiction of our ‘ Prayer-Book, 
“cursed is he that removeth his neighbour's 
landmark,” while the extensive drainage 
throughout England has banished Will with 
his whispy fire, and his real existence is at 
this time inquired after by the correspondents 
of ‘Notes and Queries.’ Doubtless in the 
next century he will be classed with the 
pheenix and halcyon. 

Mr. Thorpe’s third volume is devoted to 
the ‘ Traditions and Superstitions of Norther 
Germany and the Netherlands,’ many of 
which are of singularly cognate character with 
our own. Of the more vulgar sort we give 
the following, premising, however, that it is 
not among what are termed the vulgar alone 
that they still live in England—albeit the 
schoolmaster is abroad :— 


“‘ Netherlandish Popular Belief. 

«To see lady-birds forebodes good-luck. 

“Tt is not good to comb the hair or cut the nails 
on a Friday. 

‘‘ Two forks across forbode strife or enmity. 

‘*To overthrow a saltcellar is not good : strife 
will follow. 

“‘When an egg is eaten the shell should be 
broken. 

“If a person feels a tickling in the palm of the 
hand he will receive money. 

‘‘The howling of a dog forebodes the death of a 
person in the neighbourhood. 

‘‘ Three candles burning in one room forebode 3 
marriage. 

‘* Rain on Friday, rain on Sunday. 

“To get out of bed with the right foot first fore- 
bodes good luck for the whole day. 

“On Christmas night, at twelve o’clock, all the 
cattle rise up, and continue standing for some time, 
and then again lie down. 

‘When a cold trembling creeps over the limbs, 
it is usual for a person to say, ‘They are riding over 
my grave.’ (In England they say walking.) 

‘* Two knives laid across forebode misfortune. 
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“ For thirteen to sit at table it is ill-boding. The 

rson that then sits under the beam is a traitor. 
Of the thirteen one will die in that year. 

“ When the ducks dive bad weather may be ex- 
ected. 

“Neither a knife nor scissors may be given to a 
frend: they cut love a 

All these, and many others, linger yet 
among us; but we must close our notice of 
these curious volumes with the expression of 
our hopes that they will be read and studied 
by all who are curious in the folk-lore of those 
countries with which our race is identified. 








Military Life in Algeria. By Count P. de 
Castellane. 2vols.8vo. Hurst & Blackett. 
Tus is a spirited and agreeable translation 
ofa very lively narrative of the French cam- 
paign in Algeria. It is founded on the per- 
sonal experience of one who took an active 
part in the horrors of that protracted war, 
and is the work of an accomplished mind. 
About ten years have elapsed since the Count 
de Castellane arrived in Algiers on military 
duty, and his journal opens at this point with 
great vivacity, descriptive of his first impres- 
sions of the country, and of his expedition to 
the encampment of General Changarnier. 
Here is asketch at starting of la mére Gaspard, 
into whose caf? the author entered at Bouf- 

farik for refreshment :— 

“La Mére Gaspard is an Amazon, begrimed 
in the smoke of many a combat. Landing in 
1830, she constantly followed the army, selling her 
rum and tobacco, until the establishment at Bouf- 
furik. The spot pleased her, and she was tired of 
following those indefatigable columns; giving up 
her gipsy life, she took a house, and her tavern 
soon rose high in renown, so much so, that at the 
end of a few years she was the possessor of lands 
and a splendid hotel and café. The place was 
adorned with paintings, marble statues, mirrors, 
and more especially by a number of fine engravings 
after Horace Vernet. These engravings were 
placed there by the hand of the celebrated artist 
himself. Horace Vernet, dying with thirst, drew 
up one day at the house of La Mére Gaspard. 
Drink was offered him, and at the self-same time 
the purchase of certain meadow lands. He swal- 
lowed the drink and bought the meadows; but 
while signing the bargain, he perceived that the 
walls were covered with wretched lithograph copies 
of his pictures, Like a good neighbour, he pro- 
mised to send her the engravings, and kept his 
promise,” 

Arrived at the seat of war, we have some 
vivid accounts of the dangers which the 
troops were subject to on their marching, 
owing to the mountainous character of the 
country :— 

“The orders dispatched to Cherchell had reached 
their destination, and the troops were about to 
commence marching. Eight days, according to 
the calculations of the General, would suffice to 
bring the operations to a successful issue. Seven 
columns were engaged in their execution, each 
having its task appointed beforehand, each its line 
of march exactly indicated. Every anticipation 
was realized, thanks to the fine weather which 
favoured us, and despite the fearful difficulties of 
the country intersected with enenies and obstructed 
by precipices and mountainous ridges. The 
columns stretched out their Lngths like snakes. 

e by one the soldiers descended into the deep 
ollows, emerging again up tle sides of the ridges, 
along paths two feet in breadth, overhanging 
giddy precipices, In these ravines, where the 
Sappers and miners were often obliged to cut out a 
toad for the infantry, fearful accidents occurred. 
I shall never forget an unfrtunate chasseur who 
was following one of these paths, when the horse 
immediately before his suddenly halted. The 








animal took fright and shied: on its right was the 
precipice ; it fell, and the great white horse turned 
three times in the air, striking its head on the 
sharp point of a rock beneath. As to the chasseur, 
he was unhorsed at the first start, and we saw him 
roll into the abyss. A party was dispatched after 
his body, but by an extraordinary piece of good 
fortune, the water in a creek of the river broke his 
fall. The chasseur was not dead, and he escaped 
with three months’ confinement in the hospital. 

* * * * % 


“On the 8th of May, with a splendid sun above 
us, light of heart and full of spirits, we emerged 
through the gates of Milianah, and descended the 
narrow path leading in a westerly direction to the 
valley of the Cheliff. One hundred and fifty horses 
accompanied us, for it was intended to attempt on 
the following day the surprise of a Kabyle village 
on the right bank, where Beikani and his family, 
the most considerable among the important tribe 
of the Beni Menacers, was reported to have sought 
refuge. No sooner had we entered the valley than 
the trumpets sounded a halt, to give time for the 
column to take close order. When all were col- 
lected into a body, we proceeded on our march. 
We were on friendly ground, over which the eye 
stretched to a wide distance. Accordingly, though 
the soldiers’ muskets were loaded, we marched in 


security, the General at the head, followed by the | 


cavalry, then the infantry, preceded by a company 
of sappers and miners, with mules carrying their 
implements. This company was ordered to go on 
at its own pace, without troubling themselves about 
the cavalry or the General either. Behind them 
came a party of infantry; then the mountain artil- 
lery, with their small pieces carried by sturdy 
mules ; the field hospital, with its red flag; lastly, 
the baggage of the various troops, pack-horses, 
mules and asses, under the superintendence of non- 
commissioned officers, and followed by a numerous 
body of infantry, closing the rear, with a number 
of mules at the extreme end carrying litters, in 
case of illness or accidents. From time to time, 
the officers of the General made sure that the 
column was advancing in due order; and at the 
end of every hour, the chief of the staff commanded 
a halt. The infantry were then allowed ten 
minutes to rest themselves from the fearful weight 
of their baggage, augmented by the addition of 
eight days’ provisions. On long marches, there is 
a halt of an hour and a half midway on the jour- 
ney; and the soldiers eat their coffee, or rather 
their coffee soup. I can employ no other term to 
designate the cans filled with coffee and broken 
biscuit, from which each helps himself in turn, 
Such is the usual order of march with the troops in 
Africa.” 

The conflicts of the French troops with the 
Kabyles remind one of the battles of our 
own soldiers with the Affzhans, amid the 
ravines and passes of India :— 

‘The eastern tribes fortunately took no part in 
the conflict, and we had at first only to defend 
ourselves on the right. 
advanced only with difficulty, when a passage was 
reached which it was necessary should be occupied. 
Perpendicular shelves of rock overhung the bed of 
the river in advance of a marabout, surrounded by 
majestic trees; the company of carbineers of the 
Chasseurs d‘Orleans was ordered to carry these 
rocks. Full of ardour, they sprang forward; but 
the declivities were fearful, and eight days’ pro- 
visions are no trifling load. M. Ricot, their lieu- 
tenant, who had rushed forward without troubling 
himself as to whether he was foliowed or not, was 
the first to reach the plateau. He was immedi- 
ately struck by two bullets in the chest; Lieu- 
tenant Martin and two carbineers hastened to pro- 
tect him, but were killed on the spot. M. Rouffiat, 
the last of their officers remaining, advanced to 
their assistance, but was stopped by a frightful 
wound. The company was now without officers, 
and without a serjeant-major. An avalanche of 
bullets was showering down on them, and not a 
head or guide of any sort to direct them. At last 
the carbineers were brought back, bearing away 


The column, however, | 


| 
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with difficulty M. Martin, who still breathed. As 
for the remainder, they were torn to pieces before 
the eyes of the column, amidst the savage shouts of 
the Kabyles. 


x % * 


‘‘The troops had reached a part of the river 
where the banks approaching more closely together, 
formed another and narrower defile ; the Kabyles 
of the tribes on the left bank now occupied the 
right bank also, and Captains Magagnoz of the 
Zouaves, and Castagny of the Chasseurs d’Orieans, 
were commanded to dislodge them, while Captain 
Ribains of the same corps was instructed to occupy 
the position on the right. It consisted of a per- 
pendicular cascade of rocks and schistus soil, 
covered with pines and brushwood, and a brook 
running down into the river below soaked through 
the earth over which it passed. The captain dis- 
lodged the Arabs, and occupied the position, thus 
insuring a safe passage to the column, but when 
they had to rejoin the body of the troops, the 
Kabyles rushed upon the little party: the first few 
tried to come down in a straight line, but their 
feet slipping upon the earth, made greasy by the 
water of the brook, nine of them were precipitated 
to a depth of eighty feet below. They rolled from 
rock to rock, from shelf to shelf, bounding over 
every abrupt edge, ard seeking in vain to clutch 
hold of the brambles, till they fell into the bed of 
the river; the remainder of the company had at 
once rushed off to the right towardsa ravine, sliding 
down through the trees, to rejoin the column. One 
of these chasseurs, Calmette, getting separated 
from his companions, was surrounded by Kabyles 
and driven to the edge of the precipice; he had 
shot one with his carbine, and killed two more 
with his bayonet, but he was now on the point of 
falling over, when catching hold of two Kabyles 
he sought to avenge his death by dragging them 
down with him. The rock was perpendicular, and 
they fell straight from the height, but bv a fortu- 
nate chance the Kabyle, lightly clutched by the 
chasseur, was exactly beneath him when he reached 
the ground, and by his death saved the other’s 
life.” 

The following is a moving picture :— 

“The General gave his orders immediately on 
dismounting. The wounded obtained his first 
attention; his next care was bestowed on the 
ammunition, the food of battles. The Arab chiefs 
had to give up a portion of their mules for the 
accommodation of the wounded on the following 
day, and the cartridges of the cavalry forming the 
baggage escort were distributed among the infantry. 
Lastly, the 6th battalion of chausseurs was ordered 
to commence marching in silence, without trumpet 
calls, at about two o’clock in the night, and to 
occupy the different heights along the course of 
the river, which was still used as a road by the 
column. These arrangements being duly settled, 
each betook himself to rest. In the bivouac there 
were no signs either of sadness or anxiety; all 
were proud of the day, and in the evening, beside 
the fire, the conversation was kept up to a late 
hour, for the exciting effects of the gunpowder had 
not subsided. Each related his deeds of prowess, 
bestowed a thought on the dead, and expressed his 
hopes of the next day’s success. The Arab horse- 
men were far from participating in this state of 
happy indifference. Squatted mournfully beside 
their steeds, which they kept saddled, wrapped up 
in their burnous, the passed the night without 
fire, and in evident consternation. Not far from 
thence the field hospital presented a fearful spec- 
tacle; nothing but cries and groans were heard, of 
so terrible a character were the wounds, all of them 
inflicted by shots fired quite close. Those most seri- 
ously wounded were laid beneath the tents, the rest 
were stretched around and covered with blankets. 
Our three surgeons, the whole of our medical staff, 
came round to each in turn,dressing their wounds 
and cutting and hacking their bruised flesh. In 
the course of the night there were eight amputa- 
tions; and in the dead silence, when the fires were 
everywhere extinguished, the dim lights of the 
field hospital were still seen flickering beside our 
mutilated comrades. All vied with each other in 
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endeavouring to mitigate their sufferings; the 
officers all pressed round to shake a friend by the 
hand, and to cheer with affectionate words the 
soldiers who had fallen in the morning while obey- 
ing their commands, Among the wounded in the 
4th Chasseurs d’Afrique was a man named Cayeux. 
Feeling himself dying, he sent for his captain. 
After entrusting him with a last message to his 
mother, the poor fellow added, ‘Give my thanks 
to Colonel Tartas; he is a good man, and has 
always loved those whom he commanded ; tell him 
that, dying, one of his soldiers thanked him.’ A 
touching trait, as honourable to the chief as it was 
to the soldier. On this same night Dr. Laqueille, 
chief of the staff, performed an operation which 
lasted forty-five minutes, on the shoulder of Captain 
Ribains, whose arm was thus saved by the skill of 
the operator. During this long interval of suffer- 
ing Captain Ribains, seated on a case of biscuits, 
surrounded by the dead and dying, showed as much 
firmness in bearing up against acute pain as he 
had exhibited courage in the field. Not a groan 
escaped him, but from time to time he could not 
help turning round to the doctor, and saying, 
‘Indeed, Doctor, you hurt me.’ Thus did officers 
and men accomplish their duty. 

“There was not a sufficient supply of litters to 
carry the men who had suffered amputation. 
Trees were cut down, and a number of litters 
hastily constructed. An hour before daybreak, all 
the dead were collected together; a detachment of 
sappers and miners dammed the river, and dug out 
a deep hollow in the bed, into which the bodies 
were placed ; the water was then allowed to flow 
in its natural channel. It was our hope that the 
bodies would thus escape profanation from the 
Kabyles. 

‘Far in the recess of the mountains we could 
hear the sound of voices and a stir, but around the 
bivouac all was dark and silent. There were no 
fires, nor any thing to betray the presence of our 
advance guard: nevertheless they kept a sharp 
watch, and several skirmishes were fought with 
the bayonet ; for, true to their instructions, not a 
single shot was fired. At two o’clock, the battalion 
of Commander Forey executed the General’s 
orders; the drum beat at dawn, and the column 
proceeded on its march amidst the shouts of the 
Kabyles, as though calling on each other to 
join in the massacre of the French. But imagine 
their astonishment when they saw every position 
occupied, and the column advancing without the 
possibility of their attacking it. Several vigorous 
charges were made in the rear, in which the Zouaves 
worthily sustained their glorious renown. After 
one of these engagements, to the great joy of all, 
we passed through some splendid vineyards; every 
one began to quench his thirst with the fine 
branches offered to us on all sides. The General 
himself, to whom the soldiers hastened to present 
the finest bunches, followed the example of the rest. 
Just at this moment, Colonel Cavaignac passed 
near him:—‘ Here, mon cher Colonel,’ said he, 
holding out a magnificent bunch of grapes, ‘you 
must need refreshment after such glorious fatigue.’ 
They both commenced chatting together in the 
midst of the bullets flying about on all sides. Im- 
mediately afterwards Colonel Cavaignac was sum- 
moned away, one of his officers, Captain Magagnoz, 
who had received a shot a few paces off, had sent 
for him; it was to commend his mother and sister 
to his care, and to place his cross of the legion of 
honour in his hands, thus mingling the sentiment 
of military honour with the tenderest emotions of 
his heart.” 


These extracts will suffice to interest the 
reader in a book which contains a fearful 
catalogue of disasters, not much unlike those 
of our own experience in India and South 
Africa. The changes that have taken place 
since then it is curious to contemplate. Abd- 
el-Kader has been taken prisoner, and kept 
in dishonourable captivity, and, mainly from 
British intercession, released and féted in 
company with the Parisian Emperor. 











NOTICES. 


French Cookery adapted for English Families. By 
Miss Crawford. Bentley. 
THIS is not a book merely for gastronomic epicures. 
Plain English families will find many useful and 
agreeable additions to their ordinary routine of 
cookery ; and even in preparing the most common 
articles of food, something may be often learned 
from the French practice of the art. Although the 
book is of small size, containing little more than 
two hundred pages, there are about six hundred 
receipts and directions for as many culinary pro- 
cesses and preparations. Of soups, in which the 
French excel, there are eighty, and about fifty 
sauces. Veal alone is displayed in more than thirty 
forms, while sweet dishes, omelettes, beignets, 
pastry, and other light entries of the table, are 
plentifully described. The concluding sections of 
the volume on preserves, confitures, syrups, rata- 
fias, liqueurs, and miscellaneous matters, will be 
acceptable to good English housewives. The lite- 
rature of a cookery book is a matter of very se- | 
condary importance, yet it would be as well to have 
the spelling and diction somewhat less objection- 
able than we generally meet with in works belong- 
ing to this useful department. Thus we are told 
for ‘bouillon amer,’ a stomachic bitter, to take | 
‘equal quantities of flowers of centary, absynthe, | 
and cammomile.’ The direction for making | 
‘kidneys au vin blanc,’ thus commences—‘ After 
washing and steeping your kidneys a few minutes 
in cold water, cut them in slices, and put them in | 
a stew-pan.” The next entry is headed ‘ Pigs’ feet 
a la St. Menehoulde,’ to commence which, ‘Clean 
your feet well, and split them in two lengthwise; | 
wrap each in a linen binder, tie each, and put them 
to boil in water, with salt, pepper, thyme, cloves, 
&c.” Why not say “steep the kidneys, and boil | 
the feet?” But though we may seem captious in 
making criticisms which a cook would consider 
trifling, the dishes themselves are no doubt excel- 
lent, and may be skilfully prepared by those who | 
might have difficulty in correctly describing them. | 
Printers or readers may often point out such | 
blunders where an author overlooks them. 


The Poultry Book. Counvprising the Characteristics, | 
Management, Breeding, and Medical Treatment of 
Poultry. By the Rev. W. Wingfield and G. W. 
Johnson, Esq. With coloured plates. Part I. 
Orr & Co. 

Tuis first part of ‘The Poultry Book’ gives token 

of a work equally beautiful in appearance and 

valuable in matter. The authors are both well | 
known in the poultry-breeding world, and to their | 
own personal observation they bring assistance 
contributed by several men equally versant in the | 
subject, including Captain Hornby, R.N., Mr. | 

Sturgeon, of Grays, Essex, Mr. Punchard, Blunts 

Hall, Haverhill, Mr. Edward Bond, and others, | 

whose names are familiar to frequenters of prize | 

shows and markets. The illustrations are by Mr. | 

Harrison Weir, beautifully printed in colours, un- | 

der his superintendence. The editors have wisely 

commenced their work with the Shanghae fowl, or | 

Cochin China fowl, as it is erroneously but popularly 

called. Advantage is thus taken of the general | 

interest in this new breed, which, with a large | 
part of the public, amounted almost to a poultry | 
mania. The most remarkable specimens of prize- | 
gaining birds are here described, and three fine | 
colourea portraits are given, besides wood-cuts. 

The introduction of the Shanghae fowl is more than | 

a matter of curious novelty. The authors enter 

into practical details as to the commercial advan- 

tages to be expected by improving the breed of 
poultry. The first number of ‘The Poultry Book ’ 
contains descriptions and directions connected with 
the management and treatment of poultry in 
general, with plans of the best arranged and con- 
structed houses, and other matters, which will be 
found useful to all who have convenience for 
keeping this kind of stock. ‘The Times,’ in 
commenting on the metropolitan poultry show of 
last Christmas, while ridiculing some points of 
the movement, said that ‘‘every material im- 





| 


| at all. 


‘ments and arguments. 





provement in the breed of animals has originated 





in a certain degree of mania.” ‘The Poultry 
Book’ of Messrs. Wingfield and Johnson Contains 
matter of permanent and practical impertance 
although a temporary excitement hag perhaps 
suggested its publication. . 
Histoire de la Littérature Dramatique. By cule 

Janin. Paris: Lévy. 


| TuIs is a very ambitious title to give to a Selecting 


from the weekly dramatic feuilletons of the 
published during the last twenty-five year 
‘Journal des Débats’—and the work is nothing 
more. But *‘what’s in a name?” Janin may ask 
and he may insist on his right to take a sonorous 
one instead of one more modest. Leaving this 
point, however, we will say that the selection from 
the feuilletons appears to have been made with 
some taste and judgment, and that it will give 
some insight into the dramatic movement of Frang 
within the last quarter of a century—an important 
epoch in the history of the French stage. Sever 
of the fewilletons, too, taken isolatedly, will, if we 


autho, 
8 in the 


| mistake not, greatly amuse the reader. But Eng. 


lish people generally, especially those who ar 
not familiar with the French literature of the day, 
will no doubt be vastly surprised to find that, ing 
selection from hundreds of articles on new dramatic 


| pieces, by the most eminent theatrical critie of 


France, there is little indeed of what can rightly 
be called criticism. The fact is that Janin, thoug) 
he takes pleasure in emphatically designating hin. 
self ‘‘ critic,” or “ the prince of critics,” is no critic 
A new play to him is not what it is to the 
ordinary critical tribe—a subject for calm and in. 
partial examination, according to certain Tecog- 
nised rules, but is a pretext for scribbling, in an of 
hand charming style, wandering and_ incoherent 
lucubrations, in which the personages and incidents 


_ of the piece are strangely jumbled up with what 


ever happens to come uppermost in his mind—the 
passing folly of the day, a favourite ancient author, 
the state of the weather, or his poll-parrot. In 
England this sort of thing would be considered in. 
tolerably impertinent, but it is accepted in France, 
and when done as Janin does it, is very amusing. 
Tusculana ; or, Notes and Reflections written during 
Vacation. By Andrew Edgar, Esq.. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Pickering. 
In the Tusculan essays contained in this volume 


| various questions of much interest are discussed by 
| @ man of a thoughtful and cultivated mind. The 


titles of the different papers will suffice to show the 
nature of the subjects, the treatment of which is 
conducted in a philosophical, and at the same time 
an agreeable style, historical illustrations being 
copiously adduced to support the author’s state 
The first essay is o 
‘Writings on Toleration and the Freedom of the 
Press,’ giving a historical sketch of the progress of 
opinion on this subject in England, and of the chie! 
books and speeches by the influence of which we 
have gradually attained to that liberty which itis 
the boast of Englishmen to possess, The second 
essay is on ‘Political Prophecy,’ in discussing 
which some remarkable predictions and plans of 
sagacious public men are quoted and examined. 
On ‘Christiau Legislation’ the remarks are mor 
brief and lessoriginal. The two concluding essay 
on ‘ Popular Intellect’ and ‘ Popular Literatur’ 
abound in seasible and striking remarks. The 
nature of these papers, and their diverse subjects, 
do not well almit of our presenting detached 
extracts, which would only show the author’s style, 
which is simple and forcible, without giving any 
idea of his general arguments and _ illustrations 
But we commend the book as containing much 
useful information, and enlightened views on the 
subjects of which ittreats. In politics the author’ 
opinions are whatare termed those of ‘ progress 
but the questions which he chiefly discusses ar 
matters of social, ecucational, and literary interest, 
in the advancemen’ of which liberal men of al 
political parties feel a common sympathy. With 
the closing remarks of the volume we entirely 
agree, where it is siown that literary men must 
henceforth depend more and more on the support 
of the people, and less on the patronage of the 
great, ‘‘ When the people are the great Maecenas, 
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although Maroes may be wanting, Homers, oe 
speares, and Burnses, will not.’ 

School-Atlas. By Liechtenstern and Lange. Bruns- 

wick : Vieweg and Westermann. 

Germany produces a great number of Atlases and 
Maps, of which those for educational purposes in 
ticular are largely imported into this country, 
no less for their general excellency than for their 
cheapness. ‘Those of Berghaus, Hieler, Kiepert, 
Sydow, Spruner, Gross, and others, are already 
well known and appreciated by the English public. 
We mve now before us a new Atlas expressly | 
designed for schools. It is very carefully and | 
elaborately engraved on steel, and partly printed in 
colours. The maps are distinguished by being 
executed nm a striking way, so that each map | 
has almost the appearance of a relief. Another | 
feature of the maps much to be commended is that | 
they are not over-crowded with names, and in this 
respect the opinion of Baron Humboldt, ‘Only | 
those will impress themselves upon the memory | 
which have an empty appearance,” seems to have 
been strictly followed. We like those sheets 
drawn by Lange the best, and among them that of 
the British Islands is one of the most beautiful, | 
pleasing, and correct maps of our country that we 
can remember to have secn, 


par’ 








SUMMARY. 


We have to notice several geographical publica- 
tions of utility and merit, chiefly designed for 
educational use. A School Atlas of Physical, Poli- 
tical, and Commercial Geography, the maps com- 
piled and engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.S., 
the letterpress by Edward Hughes, F.R.G.S., is an 
admirable work, either for the instruction of the 
young, or for reference by the general reader. It 
is only of late years that physical geography, or 
the natural science of the earth’s surface, apart 
from the ever-changing history of man and his arti- 
ficial arrangements, has formed an important | 
branch of education. In the present School-Atlas | 
a comprehensive summary is given of the re- 
searches of men of science into the physical struc- 
ture of the earth, including those of Humboldt, 
Berghaus, and the most recent geographers and 
travellers, There are seventeen maps, presenting 
the world and its various divisions, viewed in dif- 
ferent physical aspects, with Climatological, Bota- 
nical, Zoological, Commercial, and other informa- 
tion indicated in the manner usual in such works. 
Mr, Weller has compiled his maps from the best 
and latest. authorities, and has shown considerable 
ingenuity in the arrangement and condensation of | 
his materials, so as to present at one view a variety | 
of useful and curious information. The letterpress 
by Mr. Hughes is such as might be expected from 
a geographical author of reputation, and a public 
teacher of much experience. As an educational | 
work this ‘ Atlas of Physical, Political, and Com- 
mercial Geography,’ deserves to be widely intro- 
duced. Its use will not only store the minds of 
pupils with useful facts, but will prepare them for 
the intelligent 2nd profitable study of books of 
travels, and of many modern works which the in- 
dustrial and commercial, as well as political pro- 
gress of the world calls forth. Also, for the use of | 
schools, a selection of maps has been made from the 
well-known and deservedly popular atlases of the 
late Dr. Butler, by his son, the Rev. T. Butler, 
Rector of Langar, Notts, under the titles of | 
Butler’s Junior Modern Atlas, avd Butler’s Junior 

Ancient Atlas. For institutions where classical | 
education forms the main feature of instruction 
these works are amply sufficient, and we are glad | 
to observe that in the Modern Atlas a map of the 

physical geography of the world is introduced, with | 
marginal plans and notes, conveying miscellaneous | 
information of a useful kind. For the students of | 
biblical literature, M‘Leod’s Atlas of Scripture Geo- 
graphy will be found a valuable book. The com- | 
piler has made use of the most recent researches of 
Robinson, Wilson, Rich, Lynch, Bolton, Chesney, 
Rawlinson, and Layard, and other explorers. In 
the maps all the more important points in the his- 
torical geography of the sacred writings are pre- 











| review (ante, p. 103). 


| adherence to the original. 
| translator, it was no part of his intention “ to make | 


| profitably consult Mr. Wheeler's literal translation. 


| the Recorder. 


sented, and the letterpress contains a useful sum- 

mary of information. The maps are drawn and | 
engraved by Mr. Edward Weller. Mr. M‘Leod, | 
F.R.G.S., is the head-master of the Model School 
at Chelsea Hospital, and is favourably known to 
us as a teacher and an author. We are happy to 
notice the excellence of these and other geogra- 
phical works recently published. In no depart- 
ment of literature has greater improvement taken 
place within our recollection than in that of publi- 
cations connected with geographical science and art. 
In Bohn’s Standard Library a new volume con- 
cludes Neander’s History of the Christian Religion 
and Church, as published by the author, and | 
translated from the German by Professor Torrey of | 
Vermont University, U.S. The work is comprised | 
in eight volumes of the Standard Library. Since | 
Neander’s death a posthumous volume has ap- | 
peared, compiled from his papers by his pupil, | 
Dr. Schneider, and probably others will follow, in { 
which the series is to be continued in the English 

edition, and a general index prepared for the | 
complete work. The last subject of which Neander 
treats in the work as published by him is ‘ Fra 
Dolcino and his Times,’ the interesting volume on 
which by Signor Mariotti lately passed under our | 


A literal translation of The Works of Virgil in 
English Prose, by George B. Wheeler, A.B., of | 
Trinity College, Dublin, has the merit of faithful | 
According to the | 


the style of the book ornate or poetical, but useful 
and easy of comprehension.” This unambitious 
design is successfully attained, and the student may 


Notes are occasionally given, partly original, but 
chiefly from the best Virgilian critics and commen- 
tators. Davidson’s ‘ Virgil’ of our school-days, 
which is still furtively resorted to by many a puz- 
zled construer, will be soon superseded by the 
better translation of Wheeler. There are some odd 
phrases and peculiar mannerisms in the version, 
but on the whole it is ably as well as carefully 
done. <A volume chiefly intended for medical 
readers, but containing matter of more general in- 
terest, On Rheumatism, Gout, and Sciatica, their 
Patholoyy, Symptoms, and Treatment, by Henry 
William Fuller, M.D., presents a masterly treatise 
on the various affections included under the fore- 
going heads. Dr. Fuller proceeds on sound in- 
ductive principles in his medical inquiries, careful 
and diligent in collecting and noting facts, cautious 
and judicious in drawing conclusions. On rheu- 
matic complaints the work is very complete and 
practical, the author having long paid special at- 
tention to this class of ailments. A lecture on 
The Intellectual and Moral Development of the 
Present Aye, by Samuel Warren, F.R.S., was de- 
livered before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Hull, of which town the learned counsellor is 
The lecturer ranges over a vast | 
variety of topics without much connexion or pur- | 
pose, but presenting as he proceeds all manner of | 
facts and opinions, literary, scientific, social, and 

religious, ina mélange that must have sustained 

the attentive curiosity of his original audience, and | 
that now affords amusing and instructive matter | 
for an hour’s reading. Some part of the personal 

preface, and occasional allusions suitable for a pro- | 
vincial audience, it would have been in better taste | 





| to have omitted in the published work, but Mr. 


Warren is an author whose foibles and eccentricities 
are inseparably mixed up with the better properties | 
which have made him distinguished. 
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| fair state of preservation. 
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ANCIENT BABYLON, 


It may be known to many of our readers that the 
French Government has employed a party of 
gentlemen to explore the site of ancient Babylon. 
From reports just received from them it appears 
that they have ascertained, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that the ruins beneath atumulus called the 
Kasr are those of the marvellous palace-citadel of 
Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar. They are in such 
a state of confusion and decay that it is impossible 
to form from them any idea of the extent or cha- 
racter of the edifice. They appear, however, to 
extend beneath the bed of the Euphrates—a circum- 
stance accounted for by the change in the course of 
that river. In them have been found sarcophagi, 
of clumsy execution and strange form, and so small 
that the bodies of the dead must have been packed 
up in them—the chin touching the knees, and the 
arms being pressed on the breast by the legs. 
These sarcopbagi have every appearance of having 
been used for the lowest class of society: but not- 
withstanding the place in which they were found, 
the discoverers are inclined to think that they are 
of Parthian not Chaldean origin. There have 
also been found numerous fragments of enamelled 
bricks, containing portions of the figures of men 
and animals, together with cuneiform inscriptions 
—the latter white in colour on a blue ground. 
According to M. Fresnel, the chief of the expedi- 
tion, these bricks afford a strong proof that the 
ruins are those of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
inasmuch as the ornaments on them appear to be 
sporting subjects, such as are described by Ctesias 
and Diodorus. The foundations having been dug 
down to in certain parts, it has been ascertained 
that they are formed of bricks about a foot square, 
united by strong cement, and that they are in 
blocks, as if they had been sapped in all directions, 
In a tumulus called Amran, to the south of Kasr, 
interesting discoveries have also been made. They 
appear to be the ruins of the dependencies of the 


| palace situated on the left bank of the Euphrates ; 
| and they contain numerous sarcophagi, in which 


were found skeletons clothed in a sort of armour, 
and wearing crowns of gold on their heads. When 
touched, the skeletons, with the exception of some 
parts of the skulls, fell into dust; but the iron, 
though rusty, and the gold of the crowns, are ina 
M. Fresnel thinks that 
the dead in the sarcophagi were some of the 
| soldiers of Alexander or Seleucus. The crowns are 
| simple bands, with three leaves in the shape of 
| laurel on one side, and three on the other. The 
| leaves are very neatly executed. Beneath the 
| bands are leaves of gold, which it is supposed 
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covered the eyes. From the quantity of iron found 
in some of the coffins it appears that the bodies 
were entirely enveloped in it; and in one there is 
no iron but some ear-rings, a proof that it was occu- 
pied by a female. The sarcophagi are about two 
and three-quarter yards in length by between half 
and three-quarters of a yard wide, and are entirely 
formed of bricks united by mortar. In addition to 
all this, a tomb containing statuettes in marble or 
alabaster, of Juno, Venus, and of a reclining figure 
wearing a Phrygian cap, together with some rings, 
ear-rings, and other articles of jewellery, has been 
found, as have also numerous statuettes, vases, 
phials, articles of pottery, black stones, &c. &c., of 
Greek, Persian, or Chaldean workmanship. 


THE PRETENDER CHARLES EDWARD. 


A NEwspaPER of Arras in France announces that 
the Prefect of the Department of the Pas de Calais 
has just discovered the following curious document 
in the public archives: it is in the French lan- 
guage, but we translate it :— 

“We, Charles Edward Stuwart (sic), pretender 
King of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in that quality L.:. G.*. M.*. of the Chap .*. of He- 
redon, known under the title of Chevalier de l’Aigle, 
du Pelican, and since our unhappiness and misfor- 
tunes under that of t.*. C .*. + (Rose-Croix),— 

‘Desiring to testify to the Artesian masons how 
grateful we are to them for the proofs of kindness 
which they have liberally bestowed on us, together 
with the officers of the garrison of the town of Arras, 
and of their attachment to our person during the 
stay of six months which we made in that town, we 
have in their favour created and erected, and we 
create and erect by the present bill, in the said 
town of Arras, a sovereign primatial and metropo- 
litan chapter of the R .*. C.*. + under the distine- 
tive title of Jacobite Scotland, which shall be ruled 
and governed by the Chevaliers Lagneau, and de 
Robespierre, advocates ; Hazard and his two sons, 
physicians ; J. B. Lucet, our upholsterer ; and Je- 
rome Cellier, our clockmaker ; to whom we permit 
and give power to create, both by themselves and 
their successors, not only Knights of the R.*.C.*. +, 
but even to create a chapter in all the towns they 
may think fit, when required ; without, however, 
either by themselves or their successors, being able 
to create two chapters in the same town, however 
populous it may be. And that faith may be placed 


in our present bill, we have signed it with our | 
hand, and have hereto cansed to be affixed the | 


secret seal of our cabinet, and to be countersigned 
by the secretary of our said cabinet. Thursday the 
15th .*. day of the 2 .*. month of the year of the In- 
carnation 1745.°. 
** CHARLES EpwarbD Sruwanrt (sic). 
“By the King, 
** Lord Deberkeley, Sre .*.” 


Until this document was discovered, it was not 
known that Charles Edward had ever lived at 
Arras, the fact not being mentioned by any of his 
historians, and there being nothing in the muni- 
cipal records of the town to show that he did so. 
The Robespierre mentioned in the document was 
grandfather of the celebrated Maximilien Robes- 
pierre, of the Committee of Salut Public, in the 
reign of terror in France. 


DR. BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 
(From a Correspondent in Mecklenburg.) 


Some years ago Mr. J. E. Taylor translated two 
volumes of Auerbach’s ‘Tales from the Black Forest ;’ 
and though the provincial dialect of Swabia could 
not be rendered in any other language, still they 
came as near the original as possible, and did great 
credit to the translator. These very tales, how- 
ever, that had established for the author a more 
than European reputation, and previously had been 
translated into six different languages, never be- 
came very popular in England. The simple events 
of life in a humble sphere, the tale of sorrow and 








of pleasure of those who earn their livelihood in 
the sweat of their brow, would not take hold of 
the reader’s imagination, as it were, and the book 
was laid aside as one of little interest. How this 
came to be I cannot explain; for once upon a time 
England had a taste that way, and ‘Our Village,’ 
by Miss Mitford, was a favourite book with rea- 
ders in all classes of society. Moreover, Berthold 
Auerbach’s ‘Village Tales’ were masterpieces of 
their kind, and might have been appreciated as 
such, independently of the reader’s taste; and per- 
haps this has been the case with those who have 
some knowledge of literature. I now wish to in- 
troduce to your readers of that class a third volume 
of ‘Dorfgeschichten,’ which contains but two 
stories. The first of these, the longest and most 
important, is called ‘Diethelm von Buchenberg.’ 
This Diethelm is a rich peasant, married to a 
woman much older than himself, who has the for- 
tune on her side. The young husband finds a 
pleasure in speculation, and not being always suc- 
cessful, he gets by and by into difficulties, which 
to hide from his wife, he sees no other means but 
to secure his property, and afterwards set fire to it. 
He is committed for trial, but no evidence being 
found sufficient, the jury is obliged to pronounce 
“Not guilty.” Suspicion, once awake, is, however, 
not to be silenced, and the rich peasant suffers for 
many years martyrdom in the constant fear of 
being discovered, until he is called upon to be one 
of the jury; and that moment is decisive, and 
stimulates him to denounce himself. The artistical 
skill with which this story is told is admirable. 
From beginning to end the reader is kept in the 
greatest suspense, and is watching the workings of 
the mind of this Diethelm von Buchenberg with 
unvaried interest. The story ‘Die Frau Profes- 
sorin,’ translated by Professor Whewell of Cam- 
bridge, and worked up for the stage by Frau 
Birchpfeiffer, under the name of ‘Stadt und Dorf,’ 
was well told, still it is by far not to be compared 
to ‘ Diethelm von Buchenberg.’ 

Berthold Auerbach is still a young man, and as 
such may do much for literature. He was born 





in 1812 in the village of Nordstetten, in the Black 
Forest. His parents were Jews, and under their | 
humble roof he passed his childhood, together with 

nine brothers and two sisters. The little Berthold 

was very clever, they therefore wished to bring 

him up to bea Rabbi. At twelve years of age he | 
was sent to a school in Hechingen to learn to read 

the ‘Thalmud.’ The subtle questions there ad- 

dressed to him, and the reading of Mishna and | 
Gemara, sharpened his understanding ; still he dis- 
covered at the same time that he felt no vocation 
for a rabbinical life. He then studied the classics, 
and went to a college to prepare for the bar; but 
soon he found that this profession would neither 
do for him, and decided upon devoting himself 
entirely to philosophy and literature. The first 
work he published (1837) was a novel, called 
‘Spinoza.’ Later, when living at Bonn, he trans- 
lated Spinoza’s works in five volumes, and edited 
it with a portrait of the author. Since that time 
he has quite devoted himself to the literature of 
the belles-lettres. 

Berthold Auerbach has been married twice. 
His second wife, a young and beautiful Viennese, 
is a sister to the dramatic poet Lormes, redac- 
teur of the Feuilleton of the Wiener-Zeitung. 
Auerbach is a devoted husband and father, and a 
very domestic man. He lives at present in 
Dresden, where he numbers many friends amongst 
the English residents. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE sale of the library of Mr. Dawson Turner, 
F.R.S., at Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Wilkinson’s 
auction rooms, concluded this week, has excited 
much interest among collectors and literary men. 
The following are some of the most valuable and 
interesting lots, with the prices :—‘ ‘The Comedies 
of Aristophanes,’ Basle, 1531, a copy with the rare 
autograph of Rabelais, 4/. 4s. Bartsch’s ‘ Peintre 
Graveur,’ 21 vols. folio, plates, Vienna, 1803— 
1821, 10/. 5s, A copy of ‘Martin Bellius de Here- 





——. 
ticis,” from the Meermann Collection, with autp. 
graphs of both the Cornelius de Witts, father and 
son, the celebrated Dutch statesmen, 2/. 19s, 6d. 
A fine copy of Bewick’s ‘British Birds ang ia: 
drupeds,’ 3 vols., selected by Mr. Bewick for Mp 
Turner, and containing the author’s autograph ani 
an original letter, 7/. 7s. Bewick’s ‘ Esop,’ illus. 
trated, with autograph receipt for the subscription 
price inserted, 1/, 14s. ‘ Histoire de l’Acadénie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres depuis 
1701 41793,’ and volume of contents, by Amedy, in 
all 51 vols., from the Empress Josephine’s library, 
10/. 2s.6d. ‘Aleandri Antique Tabule Mammores’ 
Paris, 1617, Ben Jonson’s copy, with atitograph 
ll. 7s, ‘ Antiquarian Repertory,’ edited by Grose, 
Astle, and others, 4 vols., plates, 5/. 5s. ‘ Archwo. 
logia,’ a collection of antiquarian tracts, including 
vol. 1 to 34 of those published by the Society of 
Antiquaries in London, 18/. 5s. A fine old copy of 
Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso,’ Venice, 1583, plates, 
1. 15s. ‘L’Art de Verifier les Dates,’ 7 vols., Paris, 
141. 14s. Captain Baillie’s ‘ Engravings and Ftch. 
ings,’ after Rembrandt, Teniers, &c., 200 prints, 
mounted, 2 vols., atlas size, 7]. 15s. ‘ Bedford 
Marbles,’ engravings and descriptions of the mar. 
bles at Woburn Abbey, privately printed, 30). 
Walton’s ‘ Polyglott,’ and the ‘Lexico Castelli’ 
8 vols., 1657—1669, 23/. 10s. ‘Holy Bible’ 
black-letter, printed by Whitehurst, 1539, com. 
monly known as ‘‘the greate Bible,” 101. 15s, 
‘Bible,’ Edinburgh, 1576, the Scotch version, ex- 
ceedingly rare, 151. Several copies of Green's 
‘ Bible,’ only 50 copies of which were published, at 
301. each, sold at from 1/. 10s. to 11. 18s. Jacob 
Bryant’s ‘Mythology,’ 6 vols., with autograph, 
21. 3s. ‘ Works of Edmund Burke,’ with autograph, 
12 vols., 20. 14s. ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ quarto edi- 
tion, mounted in 6 large folios, with about 1700 
portraits and illustrations, 10/. 15s.‘ Clarendon’s 
History,’ similarly illustrated with 650 portraits, 
91. Lasinio’s ‘ Engravings of the Campo Santo at 
Florence,’ 40 plates, 132. 15s. ‘The Doctrynal of 
Sapience,’ printed by Caxton, 1489, 160. This is 
the Townley copy of Caxton’s book, which sold at 
the Townley sale for 83/. ‘Cicero de Amicitia, 
Senectute,’ &c., Venet. 1502, with autograph of 
Henry VIII. when Prince of Wales, 67. Correg- 
gio’s ‘ Pictures in the monastery of San Paoloat 
Parma,’ 35 plates, engraved by Rosaspina, printed 
by Bodoni at the expense of the King of Etruna, 
121. 15s. Cotman’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy,’ with descriptive and historical notices 
by Mr. D. Turner, 2 vols., printed on vellum, 
12/. 5s. The same price was given for another 
copy, on large paper, with proofs of the plates in 
every stage of their progress. Several of Dibdin's 
works, remarkable copies, with illustrations, addi- 
tional plates, notes, &c., were sold at good prices. 
The ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ 3 vols., 131. 17s. 
‘Bibliographical Tour in France and Germany, 
3 vols., plates by Lewis, and many additional 
prints and etchings, 25/. ‘ Bibliographical Tour 
in Scotland, 132. 13s. A suppressed publication of 
Benjamin Disraeli, ‘The Star-chamber,’ No. 1—%, 
2l. ‘Edinburgh Review,’ complete, to October, 
1850, with indexes, 94 vols. all uncut, 7/. 12s. 6d. 
Sydenham Fdward’s ‘Botanical Register,’ 70) 
coloured plates, 1815—1847, 191.  Coverdale’s 
‘Letters of Martyrs,’ black letter, 1564, 31. 68 
Desfontaine’s ‘ Flora Atlantica,’ with autograph of 
Louis XVI, 41. 12s. ‘ Dillenii Historia Muscorum, 
autograph letter of Sir J. E. Smith, and comments 
on the ‘Herbaria’ by Borrer, Woods, and D. 
Turner, 51. 5s. Drummond’s ‘ Musci American, 
6l. 10s. Daniell’s ‘ Oriental Scenery,’ published 
by subscription, 1798—1808, at 1S0/., sold for 
261. 10s. Dante’s works, edit. of 1757, Venet., 
5 vols. quarto, 102. 10s. Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicum,’ 32/. Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul's 
Cathedral,’ 92. 10s. Franklin’s works, with auto 
graph, 27.28. *Gentleman’s Magazine,’ from com- 
mencement, Jan. 1731, to Nov. 1851, 194 vols., 
251. 10s. ‘ Hayley’s Cowper,’ with the peatoate 
graph and letter, 21. 16s. C. J. Fox's * History ° 
the Reign of James II.,’ with 56 portraits inlaid or 
mounted, 4/. 4s. Martin Frobisher’s ‘ Voyages 
Edmonson’s ‘ Barona- 


black letter, rare, 1578, 91. 
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ium Genealogicum, 12/. MHeyne’s edition of 
‘Homer's Iliad,’ Lips. 1802, 27.18s. ‘Letters of 
Junius,’ with autograph letters of Francis, Wilkes, 
and Woodfall, 27. 12s. 6d. A collection of Charles 
Heath’s proof engravings, 139 in number, for 
Sharpe’s edition of Moore, Byron, and Crabbe, 61. 
‘Tnghirami Monumenti Etruschi,’ 700 plates, 
19. 12s. Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments of 
Britain,’ 177. Grose’s ‘ Picturesque Views in Great 
Britain,’ 22/. Kaye's ‘Edinburgh Portraits,’ fine 
opy, 32. 3s. Lavater’s ‘ Essays on Physiognomy,’ 
orginal copy, with autograph, 1789-98, 7/. 15s. 
Ireland’s ‘ Neglected Genius,’ with the author’s pri- 
vate copy, 6/., bought by Mr. M. Milnes. ‘ Lodge's 
Portraits,’ subscription copy, with extra plates, 
autographs, &c., 39/. Pompeo Litta’s ‘Italian 
Genealogies,’ Milan, 1819-1844, 397. Millin’s ‘Ma- 
gasin Encyclopedique, 1795-1832, 157. 5s. A col- 
lection of illuminated missals and other books of 
prayers fetched good prices. ‘An Office of the 
Virgin,’ vellum MS. of sixteenth century, by French 
artist, 217. An Italian vellum MS., executed by 
a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci for Francesco Sforza, 
261. ‘Musée Francais,’ par Robillard, Peronville, 
et Laurent, 320 plates, 427. Nicholl’s ‘ Illustrations 
of Customs and Expenses of England from 1400 to 
1700,’ very scarce, 7/. 12s. 6d. ‘ Mungo Park’s 
Travels,’ with autograph letter, and manuscript 
letter of Sir Walter Scott, 4/. Ormerod’s ‘ History 
of the County Palatinate and City of Chester,’ 43/. 
‘Quarterly Review’ from commencement, Feb. 
1809 to Sept. 1851, with indices, 87 vols. half-calf, 
61. 15s. Ritson’s ‘ Ballads,’ 18 vols. in all, 8J. 8s. 
Richardson’s ‘ Persian, Arabic, and English Dic- 
tionary,’ only fifty copies printed, 1806, 51. Pira- 
nei’s ‘Roman Antiquities,’ 271, 10s.  Picart’s 
‘Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses,’ 8 vols., 192. 
Smith and Sowerby’s ‘English Botany,’ 361. 
Somers’ ‘ Historical Tracts,’ edited by Sir Walter 
Scott. with letter of editor, 15/. ‘ Raphael Leggio 
del Vaticano,’ fine prints, Rome, 1772-77, 162. 15s. 
‘Sallust,’ beautifully printed by Ibarra of Madrid, 
1772, 71. A copy of the famous ‘ Shakspeare For- 
geries,’ 27. 10s., the Duke of Marlborough’s copy 
sold for 807. 9s., at Mr. John Dent’s for 461. 4s., at 
the sale of their respective libraries, 
Strange’s engravings, a valuable collection, 48 
plates, with portrait, autograph, and catalogue of 
the engraver’s works, 20/. Voltaire’s complete 
works, with autograph letter, 70 volumes, 7/. 10s. 
Acopy of the ‘ Reliquie Wottoniane,’ edited by 
Imac Walton, with autograph inscription of 
‘honest Izaac,’ “‘ffor my daughter Hawkins, 
In, Wa.,” 107. 10s. A copy of J. W. Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ all proofs, obtained direct from 
the artist, 1157. Many valuable series of engrav- 
ings, etchings, and other works of art, were among 
the articles of the sale. Rarely has a collection 
been brought to public auction combining so much 
literary and artistic value and interest. The sale 
lasted for thirteen days, the whole number of lots 
was 3238, and the total proceeds 4562/. 15s. 

Afew weeks ago we announced the discovery 
ofsome unpublished letters of the great dramatic 
poet of France ; and we have now to state that 
an unpublished sonnet by him has just been found, 
by M. Ludovic Lalanne, in the collection of manu- 
scripts in the library of the Institute at Paris. 
It strikes us as not very creditable to the French 
that everything relating to the poet contained in 
their public libraries was not brought to light 
long ago. The sonnet appears to have been writ- 
ten about May, 1664, when Louis XIV. decreed 
the Suppression of the titles of nobility accorded 
by him or by Louis XIII. from the year 1614, in 
the province of Normandy—a decree by which 
Comeille’s father lost the noblesse which had been 
conferred on him in 1637, out of compliment to 
his (Corneille’s) poetical genius. The sonnet is 

ssed to Louis XIV., and is as follows :— 





“La noblesse, Grand Roy, manquoit & ma naissance. 
on pere en a daigné gratiflier mes vers; 
Et mes vers annoblis out couru l’univers 
Avecque plus de pompe et de magnificence. 
fut 1a de son temps toute leur récompense, 
nt méme i] honnora tant de subjets divers, 
sur ce long abus tes yeux enfin ouverts 
ce meslange impur out sceu purger la France. 





Sir Robert | 


} 





Par cet illustre soin mes vers déshonnorez, 
Perdront ce noble orgueil dont tu les vois parez 
Si dans mon premier rang ton ordre me ravalle. 
Grand Roy ne souffre pas qu’il ait tout son effet, 
Et qu’aujourd’huy ta main pour moi si libéralle, 
Reprenne le seul don que ton pére m’a fait.” 

Among new works to be shortly published, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. announce a historical 
volume by Miss Jane Strickland, sister of the author 
of the ‘Queens of England,’ ‘Rome, Regal and 
Republican ;’ by Miss Frederica Bremer, impres- 
sions of her visit to America, entitled ‘ Homes in 
the New World ;’ and ‘ Memorials of Early Chris- 
tianity,’ by Edward Miall, M.P., a popular sketch 
of early ecclesiastical history. Mr. John Chapman 
has some important commercial and educational 
works in the press, especially a volume on ‘The 
Educational Institutions of the United States,’ 
translated from the Swedish of Dr. P. A, Siljistrém, 
by Frederica Rowan. Messrs. Longman and Oo. 
announce two more volumes of the ‘ Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore, by Lord John 
Russell,’ next week. The fourth volume of Colonel 
Mure’s ‘Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece’ is ready. Sir James 
P. Kay Shuttleworth’s book on ‘ Education, as af- 
fected by the Minutes of Privy Council, from 1846 
to 1852, with Practical Suggestions for Future 
Policy,’ will be acceptable in the present state of 
public feeling on the question. The concluding 
volume of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the 
Reformation’ is at length promised by Oliver and 
Boyd of Edinburgh, for the 12th of this month—a 
thick volume, of 720 pages, uniform with Mr. 
Walther’s edition of vols. 1—3, and Oliver and 
Boyd’s vol. 4. Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are 
preparing a ‘ People’s Edition of Alison’s History 
of Europe,’ to appear in weekly numbers, monthly 
parts, and quarterly volumes, commencing at the 
end of this month. Mr, Bentley announces im- 
portant works on India and Indian affairs, including 
Mr. Kaye’s volume ‘ On the Administration of the 
East India Company,’ and a ‘History of the 
Governors-General of India,’ by the same author. 
A new work announced by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett, ‘Eighteen Years on the Gold-Coast of 
Africa,’ by Brodie Cruikshank, Esq., Member of 
the Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle, will be 
an acceptable work to all interested in African 
civilization and commerce. 

Besides the new works recently noticed by us in 
Mr. Murray’s lists, there are announced, Dr. J. D. 
Hooker’s ‘Himalayan Journals,’ and Mr. F. Gal- 
ton’s ‘Travels in South Africa ;’ the eleventh vo- 
lume of Mr. Grote’s ‘History of Greece,’ and the 
concluding volumes of the ‘ Diary of George Gren- 
ville, including Unpublished Letters of Junius, with 
a clue to the Authorship.’ 

As some doubt has been expressed of the possi- 
bility of cultivating in this country the epiphytal 
species of Rhododendron discovered in Sikkim 
Himalaya, by Dr. J. D. Hooker, our botanical 
readers will be interested in knowing that the 
largest and most beautiful of these, R. Dalhousie, 
has just been flowered at Dysart House, Fifeshire, 
by Mr. Laing, gardener to the Earl of Rosslyn, 
and that the flowers are in all respects as magni- 
ficent as they are in their native mountains. 

Mr. Bristed, author of ‘ Five Years in an English 
University,’ has commenced, in ‘The New York 
Literary World,’ a series of papers, entitled, ‘A 
Synoptical Account of the English University Com- 
missions and their Reports.’ The first paper, in 
‘The Literary World’ of March 19th, describes the 
history, and commences an analysis, of the Oxford 
University Commission and its Report. With the 
exception of some just reflections on the unwilling- 
ness of the University authorities to furnish in- | 
formation in reply to the questions sent to them, 
Mr. Bristed does not yet offer many remarks of his | 
own. His sentiments are, however, well known | 
from his former work, and, in the present paper, he 
speaks of Oxford as ‘ having been under an intel- 
lectual quarantine for centuries.” 

We learn that the Central Administrative Com- 
mission of the Institute of France has just re- 
elected its officers. M.Gascin de Tassy, of the | 


Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, will | 








be President during 1853. He is replaced in the 
function of Secretary, which he filled for several 
years, by M. Villermé, of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. 

The following description of a sitting of the 
House of Commons is given in a recent feuilleton by 
Méry, one of the most celebrated poets and one of 
the most amusing writers of modern France,— 
‘Speeches are delivered in a psalm-singing tone; 
members sleep here and there, and everybody 
yawns; the speaker does not use a bell, and no 
one is ever called to order; there is never any 
agitation on any of the benches; ennui rains in 
torrents; Whigs and Tories share amongst them- 
selves badly-baked biscuits; a good deal of Barclay 
and Perkins’s porter is drank; members go out 
every moment to swallow a basin of turtle soup; 
on their return they turn over collections of carica- 
tures; ministers play at short whist in a corner; 
those who are not asleep read a romance of Dickens ; 
speakers seem not to care about being listened to.” 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria has granted 
the Golden Medal, for literary and artistic merits, 
to M. Leone Levi, for hisgvork on the ‘Commer- 
cial Law of the World.’ 

The royal medal has been awarded by the Insti- 
tute of British Architects to Sir Robert Smirke, 
and is to be presented to him at their meeting on 
Monday. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AsTRONOMICAL.—Feb. 11th.—The Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Society, J. C. Adams, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Rev. J. V. Mummery, 
Richmond Grove, Canonbury ; Rev. W. Giles, Ches- 
ter; and Rev. Josh. Woolley, LL.D., H.M. Dock 
yard, Portsmouth; were balloted for, and duly 
elected Fellows of the Society. ‘Report of the 
Council to the Thirty-third Annual General 
Meeting.’ The Council meet the Society again 


‘with pleasure, in the accounts they are able to give 


of the past year and of the prospects of astronomy 
for the future. With the exception only of those 
parts of their Annual Report which must always be 
brought forward with regret, the obituary record, 
and notice of retirements, or other loss of services, 
there is nothing on which they may not dwell with 
satisfaction. But the Society has now attained an 
age which, in the course of nature, makes it 
necessary to record the deaths of its oldest mem- 
bers more frequently than hitherto, and the pre- 
sent Report must be marked by its notice of the 
loss of General Colby, one of its oldest Fellows 
and most familiar names, The Report of the 
Auditors shows the state of the finances to have 
been, Receipts, 698/. 1s. 1d., Expenditure, 4971. 
15s. 5d., adding to balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer, 2007. 5s. 9d. Assets and present pro 
perty of the Society :*— 


Balance in the hands of the Treasurer............ £476 6 7 
Due from Mr. Byng ..................00 £24 8 0 
2 contributions of 7 years’ standing 29 8 0 
ia of 5 ditto 33 12 0 
2 a of 4 ditto 1616 0 
5 pe of 3 ditto 3110 0 
6 - of 2 ditto 25 4 0 
17 os of 1 ditto 35 14 0 

—— 19612 0 

Due for publications of the Society .............+ 3.6 0 


£1150 3 per Cent. Consols. ; 

£2575 18s. 9d. 34 per Cent. Annuities. 

Unsold publications of the Society. 

Various astronomical instruments, books, prints, ec. 


The instruments belonging to the Society are now 
distributed as follows:—The Harrison clock, the 
Owen portable circle, the Owen portable quad- 
ruple sextant, the Beaufoy circle, the Herschelian 
seven-foot reflector, the Greig universal instru- 
ment, the Smeaton equatoreal, the Cavendish 


* We insert this account to show how materially the 
funds of the learned Societies suffer by members allowing 
their subscriptions to fall into arrear. We know of in- 
stances in which members of Societies have paid their 
admission fee and first year’s subscription, as a plea to jus- 
tify their use of the initial honours, and have neglected to 
pay anything more. If any Society will furnish us with 
the names and addresses of their defaulters, we shall be 
happy to give them occasional publicity, 
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apparatus, the seven-foot Gregorian telescope 
(late Mr. Shearman’s), the universal quadrant by 
Abraham Sharp, the Fuller theodolite, are in the | 
apartments of the Society. The brass quadrant, | 
said to have been Lacaille’s, is in the apartments | 
of the Royal Society. The standard scale is in the 
charge of the Astronomer Royal, with the consent 
of the Council, to be employed in the construction 
of a new Standard Measure, under the direction of 
the Standard Committee. The remaining instru- 
ments are lent, during the pleasure of the Council, 
to the several parties undermentioned,—viz., The | 
Beaufoy clock , and the two invariable pendulums, 
to the Royal Society. The Wollaston telescope, to | 
the representatives of the late Professor Schumacher. 
The other Beaufoy clock, to Dr. Drew. The Lee 
circle, to Captain Blackwood. The variation 
transit (late Mr. Shearman’s), to Mr. Gravatt. 
The first part of the 4to ‘Memoirs’ for 1851-2, vol. | 
xxi., was published a few weeks ago. It contains | 





increasing the amount of their capital, and expend- 
ing it judiciously in increasing the works, He 
foresaw the prosperity which would ere long attend 
those sacrifices, and he spared no exertion to render 
the works as perfect as possible, by increasing the 
number and power of the engines and the capacity 
of the reservoirs ; so that, from the insignificant 
establishment of 1819, based upon a capital of 
20,000/., producing no revenue, he left: the works 
at his death increased to three large pumping- 
engines of the aggregate power of 245 horses ; two 
capacious reservoirs, capable of containing between 
thirty-five and forty millions of gallons, and of 
supplying an abundant quantity of good water to 
the extent of one-tenth of the whole supply of the 
metropolis, with a capital of nearly 700,000/., 
and an annual rental of nearly 70,000/. per annum. 


| Such was, in a great measure, the result of Mr. 


Clark’s labours. The first work of civil engineering 
undertaken by Mr. Clark was the Thames and 


all the observations of the total eclipse of July 28, | Medway Canal. That work had been commenced 
1851, which have been communicated to the ; by a company of shareholders, for the purpose of 
Society. The second part of vol. xxi. is now in | profiting by the advantages which they expected 
type, except the reprint of the Annual Report. | to derive from shortening the navigation between 
It contains four Memoits by Mr. Maclear,—viz., a | Gravesend and Chatham forty miles, by means of a 


continuation of his ‘ Examination of the Southern 

Stars of the B.A. Catalogue;’ a careful series of | 
‘Observations of Petersen’s Comet with the new | 
eight and a half feet equatoreal ;’ an ‘ Investigation | 
into the Parallax of /3 Centauri,’ the existence of | 
which seems highly probable; and ‘ Observations 
with the Mural Circle of Mars near his opposition.’ ' 
The Lords of the Admiralty, on the application of | 
the Astronomer Royal, have, with their usual | 
liberality, consented to defray the expense of pub- | 
lication. A paper by Mr. Dawes, on an improve- 
ment in the eye-piece, by which solar spots and | 
many other phenomena can be more accurately | 
observed, with a reprint of the Annual Report, and | 
a revised list of Fellows, will complete the 4to. | 
half-volume. The Council have awarded the gold 

medal to Mr. J. R. Hind, for his astronomical dis- 

coveries, and in particular for the discovery of | 
eight small planets. It is true that, at the time | 
when the proposition to award this medal was first | 
entered on the minutes of the Council, the number | 
of planets discovered was but six; nevertheless, | 
looking at the circumstance that the merit of this | 
discovery lies in the skill and perseverance with 
which the systematic examination of the heavens 
was made, the Council feel justified in making the 
terms of the announcement contain the number of | 
proofs of success extant at the time when the final 
award was made. Ths President will detail the 
grounds of the award at the close of the meeting. | 
The Council have to regret the loss, by death, of 
the following Fellows:—W. T. Clark, Esq. ; Major- 
General Sir T. Colby; S, E, Cottam, Esq.; Geo. 
Dollond, Esq. ; Rev. J. Edmonstone; 'Thos. Jones, | 
Esq. ; Lieut. Lecount ; T. Norris, Esq. ; Rev. Chas. 
Turnor ; and J. Vandercom, Esq. 

William Tierney Clarl:, Esq. was born on the 
23rd of August, 1783, at Sion House, in Somerset- 
shire. He commenced his career under a mill- 
wright at Bristol, to whom he was apprenticed 
when very young for several years. From Bristol 
he went to Coalbrook Dale, where he continued 
till the year 1808, when he went to London, and 
was shortly after, at the request of his former 
employers, admitted as a draftsman into the 
employment of the late Mr. Rennie, with whom he 
remained till 1811, when he was appointed engi- 
neer of the West Middlesex Waterworks. At that 
period the West Middlesex Waterworks were in a 
comparatively insignificant state. They had been 
established upon a very limited scale, and the 
greatest capabilities of the works were confined to 
supplying water to the neighbouring hamlets by 
means of a small pumping-engine of twenty horse 
power, and a small reservoir, barely sufficient to 
contain a day’s supply. The West Middlesex 
Waterworks had only been established in 1806; 


| 




















| sion Bridge. 


cut across the isthmus which separates the Thames 
and the Medway. ‘The project had been stopped 
for want of capital, but it was again resumed 
under Mr. Clark’s direction in 1819, but was not 


comp eved till several years afterwards, The canal 


| was principally remarkable from the great length 
_and size of the tunnel, and which, in carrying 


through the Frinsbury ridge of hills near the Med- 
way, occasioned great difficulty and expense. This 
canal is now converted into a railway. Mr. Clark’s 
next work was the Hammersmith Suspension 


Bridge. It was commenced in 1824, and finished 
in 1827. Its dimensions have been described else- 


where ; suffice it to say, that it is principally re- 
markable for the small deflexion of the chains 
between the chord line or points of suspension, 
being 422°3, the versed sine is only 29°6 or 44. 
The Marlow Suspension Bridge over the Thames 
was originally designed and commenced by his 
predecessor in the West Middlesex Waterworks, 
Mr. Millington, in 1829, but was completed after 
Mr. Clark’s own design. The bridge resembles in 
its style and construction that of Hammersmith, 
with slight difference in the dimensions and in the 
architecture of the piers and suspending towers. 


| The same may be said of the Norfolk Suspension 


Bridge, which he erected for the Duke of Norfolk, 
near Shoreham, over the Arun. The style of 
architecture is more decorative and elegant. Mr. 
Clark erected about this period a handsome cast- 
iron bridge at Bath, also a small cast-iron bridge 
at Windsor. But the finest work of Mr. Clark is 
the Pesth Suspension Bridge over the Danube. The 
origin and progress of this magnificent undertaking 
will be found in an octavo volume recently published 
by Mr. Weale, under Mr. Clark’s directions. It 
contains a translation of the Reports of Counts 
George Andrassy and Stephen Széchenyi on the 
expediency of constructing a bridge over the Danube 
between the cities of Pesth and Buda; their ques- 
tions to and answers from Mr. Clark; the memoir 
of Count Széchenyi; a Report of the Ban Direction, 
or Board of Bridges and Roads; and a detailed 
statement by Mr. Clark himself of the progress of 
the works of the bridge, from their commencement 
in 1839 to their completion in 1849; from which 
it appears that the total cost of the bridge, without 
deducting the old materials, was 622,042/. In 
1845 Mr. Clark sent over to St. Petersburg a mag- 
nificent design for a suspension bridge over the 
Neva. It was greatly admired by the Emperor, 
who in return presented him with a first-class gold 
medal. The Emperor of Austria also presented 
Mr. Clark, through the Archduke Charles, with a 
splendid box set in brilliants, as a token of his 
approbation on the completion of the Pesth Suspen- 

Our limits preclude our entering into 


they were then unremunerative, nor did they yield | the diffiulties which the bridge encountered from 
any dividend until several years after Mr. Clark | the bursting of the dams, the shocks of the ice, or 
became manager of them. Mr. Clark, however, | the ravages of hostile armies. The physical diffi- 


was not disheartened: on the contrary, he en- 
couraged his employers to make new sacrifices, by 





culties were all encountered and overcome by the 
energy and perseverance of Mr, Clark and his 























=/ 


assistants. The Suspension Bridge of Pesth, while 
it stands a monument to his genius, is the admin. 
tion of all who have seen it. It was the last and 
crowning act of a life devoted to a profession of 
which he was an ornament. He died on the 22nd 
of September last, aged sixty-nine, deeply regrettal 
by all who were intimate with him. His remains 


were consigned to a family vault in Hammersnit) 
church, 


Royau InstiruTion.— Feb. 18th.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. G. G. Stokes, M.A., Lucasian Professor 
Cambridge, ‘On the Change of Refrangibility af 
Light, and the exhibition thereby of the Chemical 
Rays.’ Before proceeding to the more immediate 
subject of the lecture, it was necessary to refer to 
certain discoveries of Sir John Herschel and Sj 
David Brewster, more especially as it was the 
discovery by the former of these philosophers 
of the epipolic dispersion of light, and of the 
peculiar analysis of light which accompanies the 
phenomenon, that led to the cesearches respecting 
the change of refrangibility. When a weak acid 
solution of quinine is prepared, by dissolving, sup. 
pose one part of the commercial disulphate in 20 
parts of water acidulated with sulphuric acid, a 
fluid is obtained which appears colourless and 
transparent when viewed by transmitted light, 
but which exhibits nevertheless in certain aspects 
a peculiar sky-blue colour. This colour of course 
had frequently been noticed; but it is to Sir John 
Herschel that we owe the first analysis of the 
phenomenon. He found that the blue light 
emanates in all directions from a very thin stratum 
of fluid adjacent to the surface (whether it be the 
free surface or the surface of contact of the fluid 
with the containing glass vessel) by which the 
incident rays enter the fluid. His experiments 
clearly show that what here takes place is nota 
mere subdivision of light into a portion which is 
dispersed and a portion which passes on, but an 
actual analysis. For after the rays have once 
passed through the stratum from which the blue 
dispersed light comes, they are deprived of the 
power of producing the same effect ; that is, they 
do not exhibit any blue stratum when they are it- 
cident a second time on a solution of quinine. To 
express the modification which the transmittel 
light had undergone, the further nature of which 
did not at the time appear, Sir John Herschel 
made use of the term “epipolized.” Sir David 
Brewster had several years before discovered a 
remarkable phenomenon in an alcoholic solution 
of the green colouring matter of leaves, or, a3 itis 
called by chemists, chlorophyll. This fluid, when 
of moderate strength and viewed across a moderate 
thickness, is of a fine emerald green colour; 
but Sir David Brewster found that when a bright 
pencil of rays, formed by condensing the sur’ 
light by a lens, was admitted into the fluid, the 
path of the rays was marked by a bright beam ofa 
blood ved colour. This singular phenomenon he 
has designated internal dispersion. He supposed 
it to be due to suspended particles which reflected 
a red light, and conceived that it might be imitatel 
by a fluid holding in suspension an excessively fine 
coloured precipitate. A similar phenomenon Ws 
observed by him in a great many other solution, 
and in some solids; and in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1846 he has entered 
fully into the subject. In consequence of Sir Joba 
Herschel’s papers, which had just appeared, le 
was led to examine a solution of sulphate of 
quinine; and he concluded from his observations 
that the ‘epipolic” dispersion of light exhibitel 
by this fluid was only a particular instance of in: 
ternal dispersion, distinguished by the extra 
dinary rapidity with which the rays capable of dis 
persion were dispersed. ‘The Lecturer state 


that, having had his attention called some tie 
ago to Sir John Herschel’s papers, he had m 
sooner repeated some of the experiments than he 
felt an extreme interest in the phenomenon. The 
reality of the epipolic analysis of light was at ou 
evident from the experiments; and he felt, cov 
fident that certain theoretical views respecting the 
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nature of light had only to be followed fearlessly 
into their legitimate consequences, in order to 
explain the real nature of epipolized light. The 
ashibition of a richly coloured beam of light in a 
perfectly clear fluid, when the observation is con- 
ducted in the manner of Sir David Brewster, 
vemed to point to the dispersions exhibited by 
the solutions of quinine and chlorophyll as one and 
thesame phenomenon. ‘The latter fluid, as has been 
already stated, disperses light of a blood red colour. 
When the transmitted light is subjected to pris- 
matic analysis, there is found a remarkably intense 
hand of absorption in the red, besides certain other 
absorption bands, of less intensity, in other parts 
of the spectrum. Nothing at first seemed more 
likely than that, in consequence of some action of 
the ultimate molecules of the medium, the incident 
rays belonging to the absorption band in the red, 
withdrawn, as they certainly were, from the in- 
cident beam, were given out in all directions, 
instead of being absorbed in the manner usual 
in coloured media. It might be supposed that 
the incident vibrations of the luminiferous ether 
venerated synchronous vibrations in the ulti- 
mate molecules, and were thereby exhausted, 
and that the molecules in turn became centres 
ofdisturbance to the ether. The general analogy 
between the phenomena exhibited by the solu- 
tions of chlorophyll and of quinine would lead 
tothe expectation of absorption bands in the light 
transmitted by the latter. If these bands were but 
rarrow, the light belonging to them might not be 
nissed in the transmitted beam, unless it were 
gecially looked for; and the beam might be thus 
“epipolized,” without, to ordinary inspection, be- 
ing changed in its properties in any other respect. 
But on subjecting the light to prismatic analysis, 
first with the naked eye, and then with a magnify- 
ing power, no absorption bands were perceived. 
A little further reflection showed that even the 
supposition of the existence of these bands would 
not alone account for the phenomenon. For the 
nys producing the dispersed light (if we confine 
our attention to the thin stratum in which the 
nain part of the dispersion takes place) are ex- 
hausted by the time the incident light has traversed 
astratum the fiftieth of an inch thick, of there- 
abouts, whereas the dispersed rays traverse the 
fuid with perfect freedom. ‘This indicates a dif- 
Jerence of nature between the blue-producing rays 
and the blue rays produced, Now, as the Lecturer 
stated, he felt very great confidence in the principle 
that the nature of light is completely defined by 
specifying its refrangibility and its state as to 
polarization. The difference of nature, then, indi- 
cated by the phenomenon, must be referred to a 
liffrence in one or other of these two respects. 
At first he took for granted that there could be no 
change of refrangibility. The refrangibility of 
light had hitherto been regarded as an attribute 
absolutely invariable. To suppose that it had 
changed would, on the undulatory theory, be 
equivalent to supposing that periodic vibrations of 
one period could give rise to periodic vibrations of 
adifferent period, a supposition presenting no smal| 
mechanical difficulty. But the hypotheses which 
he was obliged to form on adopting the other alter- 
lative, namely, that the difference of nature had 
tv do with the state of polarization, were so arti- 
ftial as to constitute a theory which appeared 
utterly extravagant. He was thus led to contem- 
plate the possibility of a change of refrangibility. 
No sooner had he dwelt in his mind on this suppo- 


‘tion, than the mystery respecting the nature of | 


epipolized light vanished ; all the parts of the phe- 
tomenon fell naturally into their placcs. So simple 
did the whoie explanation become, when once the 
fundamental hypothesis was admitted, that he 
wuld not help feeling strongly impressed that it 
Would turn out to be true. Its truth or fallacy 
Wasa question easily to be decided by experiment ; 
the experiments were performed, and resulted in 
its complete establishment. The Lecturer then 
escribed what may be regarded as the fundamental 
‘periment. A beam of sunlight was reflected 
onzontally through a vertical slit into a darkened 
‘om, and a pure spectrum was formed in the 











usual manner, namely, by transmitting the light 
through a prism at the distance of several feet from 
the slit, and then through a lens close to the prism. 





which words had been written with a pretty strong 
solution of sulphate of quinine, an alcoholic solu- 
tion of the seeds of the datura stramonium, and a 


In the actual experiment, two or three prisms were | purified aqueous solution of horse-chestnut bark. 


used, to produce a greater angular separation of | 


the colours. Instead of a screen, there was placed 
at the focus of the lens a vessel containing a solu- 
tion of sulphate of quinine. 


visible rays, passed through the fluid as if it had 
been mere water. But on arriving about the mid- 
dle of the violet, the path of the rays within the 
fluid was marked by a sky-blue light, which ema- 
nated in all directions from the fluid, as if the 
medium had been self-luminous. 
continued throughout the region of the violet, and 
far beyond, in the region of the invisible rays. 


The posterior surface of the luminous portion of the | 
fluid marked the distance to which the incident } 


rays were able to penetrate into the medium before 
they were exhausted. This distance, which at 
first exceeded the diameter of the vessel, decreased 
with great rapidity, so that in the greater part of 
the invisible region it amounted to only a very 
small fraction of an inch. The fixed lines of the 
extreme violet, and of the more refrangible invisi- 
ble rays, were exhibited by dark planes inter- 
rupting the dispersed light. When a small portion 
of the incident spectrum was isolated, by stopping 
the rest by a screen, and the corresponding beam 
of blue dispersed light was refracted sideways by a 
prism held to the eye, it was found to consist of 
light having various degrees of refrangibility, with 
colour corresponding, the more refrangille rays 
being more abundant than the less refrangible. 
The nature of epipolized light is now evident; it 
is nothing but light from which the highly refran- 
gible invisible rays have been withdrawn by trans- 
mitting it through a solution of quinine, and does 
not differ from light from which those rays have 
been withdrawn by any other means. The funda- 
mental experiment, excepting that part of it which 
relates to the analysis of the dispersed light, was 
then exhibited by means of the powerful voltaic 
battery belonging to the Institution, which was 
applied to the combustion of metals. The rays 
emanating from the voltaic are were applied to 
form a pure spectrum, which was received on a 
slab of glass coloured by peroxide of uranium, a 
medium which possesses properties similar to those 
of a solution of sulphate of quinine in a still 
more eminent degree. The difference of nature 
of the illumination produced by a change of re- 
frangibility, or ‘true internal dispersion,” from 
that due to the mere scattering of light, may 
be shown in a very instructive form by placing 
paper washed with sulphate of quinine, or a screen 
of similar properties, so as to receive a long narrow 
horizontal spectrum, and refracting this upwards 
by a prism held to the eye. Were the luminous 
band formed on the paper due merely to the scat- 
tering of the incident rays, it ought of course to be 
thrown obliquely upwards; whereas it is actually 
decomposed by the prism into two bands, one as- 
cending obliquely, and consisting of the usual colours 
of the spectrum in their natural order, the other 
running horizontally, and extending far beyond 
the more refrangible end of the former. What- 
ever be the screen, the horizontal band is always 
situated below the oblique, since there appears to 
be no exception to the law, that when the refran- 
gibility of light is changed in this manner it is 
always lowered. The general appearance of some 
highly “sensitive” media in the invisible rays was 
then exhibited by means of the flame of sulphur 


burning in oxygen, a source of these rays which | 
Dr. Faraday, to whose valuable assistance the | 


Lecturer was much indebted, had in some pre- 
liminary trials found very efficacious. The chief 
media used were articles made of glass coloured 
by uranium, and solutions of quinine, of horse- 
chestnut bark, and of the seeds of the datura 
stramonium, A tall cylindrical jar filled with 
water showed nothing remarkable; but when a 
solution of horse-chestnut bark was poured in, the 
descending fluid was strongly luminous. The ex- 
periment was varied by means of white paper on 


This blue light | 








By gaslight the letters were invisible ; but by the 
sulphur light, especially when it had been trans- 


| mitted through a blue glass, which transmits a 
It was found that the | 
red, orange, &c., in fact, nearly the whole of the | 


much larger proportion of the invisible than of 
the visible rays, the letters appeared luminous, on 
2x comparatively dark ground. <A glass vessel 
containing a thin sheet of a very weak solution of 
chromate of potash allowed the letters to be seen 
as well, or very nearly as well as before, when it 
was interposed between the eye and the paper; 
but when it was interposed between the flame and 
the paper the letters wholly disappeared,—the 
medium being opaque with respect to the rays 
which caused the letters to be luminous, but trans- 
parent with respect to the rays which they emitted. 
It was then remarked what facilities are thus 
afforded for the study of the invisible rays. When 
a pure spectrum is once formed, it is as easy to 
determine the mode of absorption of an absorbing 
medium with respect to the invisible, as with 
respect to the visible rays. It is sufficient to inter- 
pose the medium in the path of the incident rays, 
and to notice the effect. Again, the effect of 
various flames and other sources of light on solu- 
tions of quinine, and on similar media, indicates 
the richness or poverty of those sources with 
respect to the highly refrangible invisible rays. 
Thus, the flames of alcohol, of hydrogen, &c., of 
which the illuminating power is so feeble, were 
found to be very rich in invisible rays. This was 
still more the case with a small electric spark, 
while the spark from a Leyden jar was found to 
abound in rays of excessively high refrangibility. 
These highly refrangible rays were stopped by 
glass, but passed freely through quartz. These 
results, and others leading to the same conclusion, 
had induced the lecturer to order a complete train 
of quartz. <A considerable portion of this was 
finished before the end of last August, and was 
applied to the examination of the solar spectrum. 
A spectrum was then obtained extending beyond 
the visible spectrum—that is, beyond the extreme 
violet, to a distance at least double that of the 
formerly known chemical spectrum. This new 
region was filled with fixed lines like the regions 
previously known. But a spectrum far surpassing 
this was obtained with the powerful electrical 
apparatus belonging to the Institution. The voltaic 
arc from metallic points furnished a spectrum no 
less than siv ov eight times as long as the visible 
spectrum. This was in fact the spectrum which 
had already been exhibited in connexion with the 
fundamental experiment. The prisms and lens 
which the Lecturer had been employing in furming 
the spectrum were actually made of quartz. The 
spectrum thus obtained was filled from end to end 
with bright bands. When a piece of glass was 
interposed in the path of the incident rays, the 
length of the spectrum was reduced to a small 
fraction of what it had been, all the more refracted 
part being cut away. A strong discharge of a 
Leyden jar had been found to give a spectrum at 
least as long as the former, but not, like it, con- 
sisting of nothing but isolated bright bands. The 
Lecturer then explained the grounds on which he 
concluded that the end of the solar spectrum on 
the more refrangible side had actually been reached, 
no obstacle existing to the exhibition of rays still 
more refrangible, if such were present. | He stated 
also that during the winter, even when the sun 
shone clearly, it was not possible to see so far as 
before. As spring advanced he found the light 
continually improving, but still he was not able to 
see so faras he had seen at the end of August. 
It was plain that the earth’s atmosphere was by 
no means transparent with respect to the most 
refrangible of the rays belonging to the solar 
spectrum. In conclusion, there was exhibited the 
effect of the invisible rays coming from a succession 
of sparks from the prime conductor of a large elec- 
trifying machine, in illuminating a slab of glass 
coloured by uranium. 
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Astatic.— March 19th. — Professor H. H. 
Wilson, in the chair. The Rev. J. Baker, M.A., 
and R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., were elected into 
the Society. Dr. R. G. Latham delivered a lec- 
ture ‘On the subject of the Classification and 
Distribution of the Languages of the Trans--Gan- 
getic Peninsula.’ After pointing out the par- 
ticular area which was more strictly trans-Gan- 
getic, and expatiating upon the monosyllabic 
characters of the languages there spoken, Dr. 
Latham stated that his present notice went be- 
yond the simple wording of his text, and that he 
dealt not only with proper trans-Gangetic tongues, 
but with such others as were connected with them 
by their monosyllabic structure. How far was the 
group natural? It was so in many respects. The 
area covered by the monosyllabic tongues, most 
immediately connected with the proper trans- 
Gangetic, corresponded (one small exception be- 
ing allowed for) with the drainage of the south- 
eastern quarter of Asia. No rivers falling into the 
North Sea originated within the monosyllabic 
area ; nor yet (with the exception of the head- 
waters of the Sutlej) did any rivers discharge them- 
selves to the westward of India. Again, the phy- 
siognomy of the populations who spoke these 
tongues was eminently and wholly Mongolian, the 
differences (with one exception) lying within a 
small compass. Thirdly, the tongues in question 
were connected ethnologically, as well as in respect 
to their grammatical structure—i. e., they were 
not languages otherwise unallied to each other, and 
only connected by the common character of a mo- 








nosyllabic glossary and a rudimental grammar. 
The. collection of their vocabuiaries showed that 
they were really affiliated. Fourthly, they were all 
in the same stage of development. Inflections may 
be absent, because, though they have once existed, 
they are now lost ; or they may be absent, because 
they have never been evolved. The latter was the 
case with the monosyllabic tongues, one and all, 
Some of the languages covered vast portions of the 
earth’s surface, the uniformity of the dialect being 
very great,—-c. g., the Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, 
and Siamese. This gives us the phenomena of 
large areas with uniformity of speech. Others, on 
the contrary, were packed up, in comparatively 
large numbers, within small districts, (¢. g., the 
Naga, &c.,) so presenting the phenomena of a 
multiplicity of tongues within limited areas. 
Where the uniformity is greatest, the diffusion of 
the form of speech is the most recent. Where the 
multiplicity of its dialects is at its maximum, the 
prima facie evidence is in favour of their antiquity. 
The direction in which languages spread may thus 
be determined. Sometimes the direction is from 
east to west (or vice versd), in which case the de- 
velopment of the area is horizontal ; sometimes 
from north to south (or vice versd), in which case 
it is vertical. With these preliminaries, the de- 
tails of the distribution of the tongues in question 
may be undertaken, the simple single fact of the 
distribution itself being an instrument of criticism. 
The Tibetan and Chinese, in geographical juxta- 
position, are comparatively unlike each other. It 
is believed that they have met by means of en- 
croachments on other intervening forms of speech 
having originated in different directions. The 
M6n of Pegu, and the Khé of Cambojia, separated 
by Burmese and Siamese dialects intervening, are, 
nevertheless, more like each other than they are to 
either of the contiguous forms of speech. The 
direction of the Burmese is vertical, uniformity of 
dialect increasing as we proceed southward, and 
decreasing as we proceed northward. Contrasted 
with the Mon of Pegu, it graduates into the nu- 
merous Naga dialects of the Assam frontier. The 
same applies to the Siamese dialects, which are 
nearer to the Tibetan than they are to the 
tongues of the south. In the Chinese, uniformity 
of dialect increases as we move northwards, the 
nearest affinities of the language being with the 
Animatic of Cochin China. This indicates that 
the head waters of the Irawaddy and Meriam have 
been the points from which the Burmese and Sia- 
mese spread southwards ; that some point west of 
those districts was the origin of the Tibetan extended 








westwards; that parts on the Cochin Chinese 
frontier were the original seats of the Chinese ; 
and, lastly, that the contiguity of tongue, which 
once connected Cambojia and Pegu, has been 
broken by encroachments from the north. These 
encroachments are important, inasmuch as the 
monosyllabic tongues in general stood in strong 
contrast with the non-monosyllabic forms of speech 
with which they were conterminous—e.g., the 
Malay, the Mogul, the Manchu, the Turk, and the 
Indian. No wonder: even if transitional forms 
had existed, different encroachments have obliter- 
ated them. A few details of minor importance 
now deserve notice. The Chepong is a form of 
the Gurung, rather than of the Lhopa. The 
Silong, of the Mergui Archipelago, is monosyllabic. 
The Mincopic, of the Andaman isles, is the same ; 
the black colour of the population being the most 
notable deviation from the ordinary type of the 
other monosyllabic populations. The Nicobar 
tongue is monosyllabic also. How far is the group 
before us the only monosyllabic group in the 
world? In 1844, the present inquirer committed 
himself to the doctrine that the languages of Cau- 
casus were pauro-syllabic (or quasi-syllabic),—the 
Osetic (considered to be European) not being ex- 
cepted. Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, has sanctioned 
and confirmed this view,—for the Circassian, at 
least. He now commits himself to the doctrine 
that the great Athabaskan class of American 
languages is also monosyllabic. 


R. S. oF Lirerature.—March 23rd.—Sir John 
Doratt, V. P., in the Chair.—A paper was read 
from Mr. Finlay, of Athens, ‘On the Causes of the 
Rapid Conquests of the Ottoman Turks in Europe.’ 
Mr. Finlay remarked, that the establishment of the 
Turks in Europe was the last example of the colo- 
nization and subjugation of a civilized country by 
a ruder race, and considered that this remarkable 
event was mainly due to the operation of three 
principal causes :—1. The superior moral and mili- 
tary conduct of the Ottomans, arising from a better 
education, as far as war and government were con- 
cerned, than that of the people they subdued. 
2. The number of different races of Christians, who 
were mixed together in the provinces south of the 
Danube, between the Adriatic, the Hgean, and the 
Black Sea, a circumstance which tended to prevent 
the formation of a national spirit in any part of 
this district. 3. The degraded condition of the in- 
stitutions of the Greek Empire, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical ; which led to a general hatred of 
Greek supremacy among the other races of Eastern 
Christians. As an instance of the first cause, Mr. 
Finlay remarked on the excellence of the system 
pointed out by Orkhan, the first great Turkish sul- 
tan and legislator, as respected the army and the 
government—a system which has continued to ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence over the Turkish armies, 
till even a late period of their history. As an in- 
stance of the secund cause, Mr. Finlay mentioned 
more than one of the internal dissensions which 
existed among the Greeks themselves about the 
period of the fall of Constantinople, and alluded to 
the long wars which had prevailed between them 
and the adjoining Sclavonic races, as the Bulga- 
rians, and which had ended in weakening both 
parties, and in paving the way for the successful 
conquest of a new people. As an illustration of 
the third cause, he showed how the Hellenic system 
had outlived its vitality, and had become, in almost 
all matters, a mere barren formalism. The people, 
as such, were excluded from all independent action, 
and were led to believe that the greatness of the 
empire they had inherited from the Romans de- 
pended, not on Roman energy, but upon ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy. The imperial rulers, too, at Con- 
stantinople, atter they had regained their empire 
from the Crusaders, made it a fixed principle of 
their policy to retain the various raccs under their 
sway in a stationary condition. Hence, one main 
source of the hatred felt towards them by the Bul- 
garian and Sclavonian Christians, who had them- 
selves originally learnt their faith from the East- 
ern Church. The hostility between the Latin and 





Constantinopolitan clergy is well shown in the 
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anecdote of one of the most respectable of th 
latter, who has stated that he and his clergy wail 
rather submit to the domination of the infidel 
Turks than join in communion with the Westen 
Christians under the spiritual domination of hac 
—Mr. Vaux read extracts from two letters al 
dressed by Colonel Rawlinson to Mr. Birch lately 
received, in which the Colonel mentions the een 
very at Baghdad of a sinall Egyptian lion in black 
stone, and states that he has been making great 
progress in the decipherment of the inscriptions 
found at Susa, the language of which he ig pop. 
suaded is of a Scythic origin, and nearly the bd 
as the Median one on which Mr. Norris has been 
for some time engaged. Mr. Birch made some ob. 
servations on a rubbing from a stone, discovers) 
by Lieut. Newenham, R.N., in Alexandria and 
which contains the name of Sethos I. uninjured 
Mr. Birch conjectured that it had probably belonged 
to some temple of the period of that king, ° 





ARCHEOLOGICAL AssoctaTion. — March 9th, — 
S. R. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair— 
Mr. Pace, of Pall Mall, was elected an Associate 
Presents were received from Lord Londesborough, 
Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. Whichcord, the Photographic 
Society, and Mr. Geo. Swindells, the latter being 
large coloured lithographs of paintings discover 
in Gawston Church, Cheshire. Mr. Albert Woods 
F.S.A., and Lancaster Herald, exhibited a collee. 
tion of coins, among which was a half-sovereign of 
Elizabeth, a false denarius of Marciana, a small 
brass, struck at Rome in the age of Constantine the 
Great, and the cast of a coin of great rarity—Sul- 
picius Antoninus, a usurper in Syria of the time of 
Claudius Gothicus. The reverse has the temple 
and figure of the famous Deity of Elagabalus, 
Gabal, and reads Emrcion, the people of Emicia, 
The Rev. Thos, Hugo, F.S.A., read a very inte 
resting paper on the so-called Celts, with a viewto 
their classification, which will be printed in the 
next Journal. Mr. Charles Warne exhibited a 
portion of stencilled Panel, obtained from an ald 
house in Dorsetshire, of the time of Elizabeth. It 
represented a human figure with an ass’s head, car- 
rying a large stick over his shoulder, from which 
was suspended a fish. This probably is a rebus, or 
has reference to some legend. Mr. Tucker exhi- 
bited the Pedigree of the family of Newcomen, of 
Salt Fleetby, signed by Cooke and Cotgrave, (h- 
rencieux and Richmond Heralds. Mr. Pettigrew 
continued his reading of a paper on the Common 
wealth Cards, illustrating the subjects engraved by 
a reference to various biographical and historical 
works, and particularly to the Ballads and Broat- 
sides deposited in the British Museum, upon the 
presentation of George III. The Annual Genenl 
Meeting was announced for Wednesday, April the 
13th, at four p.m. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal Institution, 4p.m.— (Dr. A.W. Hoffmam, 

on Organic Chemistry.) 

Entomological, 8 p.m. 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Mr. John Coe, 0 
the Origin, Progress, and Present Practice of 
the Art of Printing.) 

School of Mines —(Heturel History, 1 pm)- 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Thomas Whartoa 

Jones, Esq., F.R.S., on Animal Physiology.) 
— Linnean, 8 p.m. ‘ 
— Horticultural, 3_p.m.— (Hyacinths, shown 2 
pots in sixes; Fruits or Vegetables, preset” 
whole by private persons for family use, Wi 
out sugar or vinegar, shown in bottles of white 
glass, one bottle of each kind, accompanied ly 
# written account of the manner in which the 
have been prepared ; Forced Peas.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

— of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Wednesday.—Royal Tathation, 4 rk 5 A. W. Hof 

mann, on Organic Chemistry.) 

— Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

— — Geological, 8} p.m.—(1. Signor C. Ribiero and D: 
Sharpe, Esq., F.G.8., on the Geology of Br 
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saco, Portugal ; 2. The Duke of Argy , F.G8, 
on the Granite District of Inverary, Argyll 
3. Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.G.S., Notes 


Two Sections through parts of North and South 
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’, ‘ay.—Réunion des Arts.—(Conversazione.) 
Re cl of Miner.—(Metallargy, 11 0.20.) —(IEiae- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Thursday —Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. E. Frankland, 
on Technological Chemistry.) 

Royal, 8} p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 

Photographie, 8 p.m. 

Harveian, 8 p.m. 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Rey. R. Walker, 
F.R.S., on Sound.) 

Department of Practical Art, 8 p.m.—(R. N. 
Warnum, Esq., on the History of Art applied 
to Modern Pottery.) 

School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Rev. W. Taylor, 
Observations on Different Modes of Educating 
the Blind.) 

Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Philological, 8 p.m. 

School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Na- 
tural History, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Faraday, on 
Statice Electricity.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Botanic, 4 p.m. 

Musical Institute, 8} p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE numerous vacancies which have occurred since 
hstyear in the ranks of this Society, have had little 
efect in altering the general character of their 
Exhibition. It is true we are no longer gratified 
with instances of Mr. Herring’s accomplished skill 
in the painting of horses, of Arab heads, of poultry, 
and animals; Mr. Anthony’s dark and sombre 
xenes, his churchyards of melancholy shade and 
daborate intensity, are at an end; and his careful 
and masterly, though mannered, treatment of wood- 
land scenery no longer gleams out strong from the 
canvas. Mr. Hassell’s landscapes have disap- 
peared; and Mr. Allen’s rising skill and increasing 
proficiency in the same branch have been un- 
timely cut short by the hand of death; yet no 
diminution in point of extent, or of general merit 
is perceptible. The pictures are more numerous, 
and perhaps, as a whole, better on this occasion 
than last year. 
tances of gross and glaring bad painting, and 
that, too, in the high places of the Exhibition, as 
show that some radical defects exist in the consti- 
tution of the Society, or that the duty of exclusion 
8 very imperfectly exercised. There are many 
paintings here that would disgrace any provircial 
wllection, and would be thrust into the corner of 
any dealer’s shop ; and it is a positive injury to the 
daracter of the Society that they should be suffered 
totake up a position on their walls. Once more 
it becomes necessary to repeat the truth, that 
whilst there are many superior pictures,—and the 
great majority are of fair excellence,—yet that the 
good ones are lost in a crowd, whilst the bad are 
fen of obtrusive offensiveness. The principal 
cause of these defects in a society now thirty years 
ald, appears to be thesize of the rooms, which are 
not limited enough to give the proper opportunities 
for rejecting the refuse. Every artist must regret 
0 see that opportunities are thus given for the 


exposure of pieces, the sale of which can only be a | 


faud upon the ill-informed purchaser, to the con- 
‘sion of all good painting, the degradation of 
ste, the diversion of many into wrong channels, 
and the detriment of an institution of rank and 
character, 
It is said to be easier in criticism to condemn 
to praise; the latter is, however, the more 
Pleasing duty, and whenever opportunities occur 
of exercising it, they have always been gladly made 
weofin our columns. We have already said that 
the general effect of the Exhibition is rather better 
than that of last year, and we now gladly proceed 
“point out those works which appear most worthy 
and most conspicuous in the rooms. 
No single artist probably has contributed so 
ge a mass of studied painting as the well-known 
and admired H. J. Boddington. Those accus- 
‘omed tohis style will remember at once his unfail- 
ig characteristics, and will be divided as to pre- 


Still, however, there are such in- | 


Tal-y-Uyn (28) and On the River Mawddach (101). 
The former has a splendid expanse of valley, which 
winds at length among the descending ridges of 
the mountains on either side, filled with cattle, 
most naturally and picturesquely placed. The latter 
renders accurately the appearance of the Welsh 
hills, clothed with short grass of the bright green 
peculiar to them, whilst the river adds life to the 
view. But none in the Exhibition perhaps can 
rival the exquisite picture called A Peep from the 
Rushes on the Banks of the Thames (74), which com- 
bines all the artist’s beauties, and a great number 
of his most effective points, ina small compass, and 
comparatively without the sameness, which is 
sometimes wearisome. A bright Day, painted on 
the spot (53), seems to fall considerably short of the 
last in its completeness. A Golden Morning (338) 
gives the effect of the cold air admirably among the 
trees over the lake on the left: whilst the tints of 
the sky have a heaviness which it is almost difficult 
to distinguish from the shades of evening. The 
sketch, Evening Prayer (492), is varied in treat- 
ment, more composed, and equally pleasing with 
the last. Many of the mannerisms of the artist’s 
style are subsiding, and greater freedom of treat- 
ment than before is perceptible. 

Mr. Woolmer, always pleasing if not correct, 

versatile though not highly studied, and profuse 
when least prodigal of thought, appears this year 
with as much inspiriting gaiety as ever. But he 
would seem to view nature with different eyes from 
those of ordinary people. His view isin that order 
of the artistic mind, which when perfect is the high- 
est—namely, the poetic or constructive one, which 
uses nature as symbolic of original ideas, and 
treats form, colour, and texture as mere exponents 
of certain mental feelings and favourite resorts of 
the imagination—but he falls into the prevailing 
error of the class, that of neglecting the accuracy 
of his forms, and caring little for their perfection, 
so long as the thought is conveyed, or emotion 
aroused, which he wishes. Thus, almost all his 
female figures are slightly out of drawing. The 
arms are ponderousin The Footstep (10); the man’s 
wrist is thick in The Origin of Design (188) ; and 
other instances might be pointed out, as in The 
Broken Lily (165); whilst a pretty idea of the 
most passionless purity is forced a little from its 
legitimate purpose, by the substitution of a full- 
developed and natural, instead of an ideal form of 
female beauty, in the Titania Imprisoned (401), 
whilst the figure itself is also twisted in con- 
struction. Certain defects of anatomy, too, reveal 
themselves under the pretty sketchy dress of The 
White Rose (33), and under the brocade of the 
equally luxurious subject (87), where the epithet 
‘pining care,” in the motto, is clearly inapplicable 
to one of the daintiest, plumpest, and most 
flourishing of would-be-love-lorn damsels that can 
be conceived. The Scene in the Harem (321) is 
rich and pretty, full of the association of dreamy, 
mindless, and wearisome luxury. The Forest Scene, 
from As you Like It (469), ina different style, with 
bold and broad beech stems; the figures well 
| because decisively placed, and the scene sketchily 
| treated and unfinished, as does not unbecome the 
romantic nature of the scene. 

Great variety is noticeable in Mr. Hurlstone’s 
| paintings of this year, which do not, on the whole, 
| approach the excellence of many past compositions, 
| The first appearance of Columbus in Spain (170) is 
| the best group of the historical composition, and 
| worthiest of the artist, where the heads of the boy 
| and monk are free and fine, and the general treat- 

ment broad and masterly. Jescendants of the 
| Mariusand Gracchi (145), and Shepherd Boy of the 
South (220), are in the style imitative of Murillo, of 
which we have already seen various specimens. 
| In the former, the squalid appearance of the boys 
| is not without its effects of disgust, which nothing 
short of genius and facility can do away with, or 
convert into matter of interest. It is a dangerous 
' experiment. The children, moreover, would be 
| Romans by the description, but the dome in the 
| background is surely not that of St. Peter’s. The 
| shepherd boy is more pleasing. Amongst this 











lence. Most persons would consider that of Miss 
Auldjo (402), and perhaps also of Miss Hopkinson 
(190), agreeable, the former being fully and broadly 
treated ; but those of the ladies (26 and 148) do 
not add much to the beauty of the exhibition as 
works of art ; and the Two Sons of the Rev. Robert 
Martin (15), have the vulgar varnish and forced 
attempt to look pretty which is ruinous. How 
can such obvious errors of taste be accounted for ? 

In the same line of figure and portrait paint- 
ing Mr. R. Buckner is conspicuous. Signor 
Gardoni (120) is handsome and well-finished, and 
looks distinguished, though it is not without a dash 
of professional foppery, which is almost slight 
enough to be rather agreeable as a characteristic 
than objectionable on its own grounds. The Study 
of a Roman Head (448) is in the artist’s best 
manner, equally impressive, elevating, and in- 
spiring. The Portrait of the Lady Otway (640), in 
the drawing-room, will attract much admiration for 
its graces of feature ; and that of the Rev. A. P. 
Kelly (168) is also meritorious. 

No less conspicuous in the figure line, though 
inferior in point of style, are the productions of Mr. 
C. Baxter. Of his several pictures, few will hesi- 
tate in giving the palm of preference to Lucy Lockit 
(54). In its completeness, finish, and appropriate- 
ness, this is perhaps as attractive a subject as any 
in the room, and, in its way, faultless both as to 
drawing, effect, posture, and costume. A Bacchante 
(174) is painted with less force, but with a high 
degree of finish. But delicate as are the tints, and 
faultless the drawing, an idea of solidity is needed 
to convey the aspect of nature. So in Reflection 
(293), and Refreshment (304), along with many 
self-evident and undeniable beauties, the glossy 
appearance and want of solid painting almost sinks 
into effeminacy. Mr. Baxter's works, however, 
are always an ornament to the spot they occupy. 

Among the landscapes, which are very numerous, 
those of J. Wilson, Jun., G. Cole, Shayer, Clint, 
and West, are among the first in rank. Along 
with several paintings, that do no more than ex- 
hibit old effects with more or less force and success 
—for instance, but feebly and imperfectly, in the 
Coast near Dieppe (509), and On the Scheldt (472), 
and more boldly and completely in the St. Michael's 
Mount (315), and Of the Coast of New Holland 
(200)—Mr. J. Wilson introduces some novelties of 
composition into the fine subject, The Evening of 
the Storm (14). The make-up of this subject, which 
reminds us in style of Vernet, is full of interest ; 
and the castellated rock leads one to the most ro- 
mantic conjectures as to its necessity at such a part. 
Does it guard the mouth of a mighty river? or is 
it the state dungeon of a powerful despotism ? We 
are at liberty to construct from such materials what 
visionary theories we please. Meanwhile, the 
purple, the Homeric wine-red, of the distant sea, 
reminds us of the Mediterranean, not perhaps per- 
fectly harmonising with the translucent green of 
the near waves, in depicting which the painter so 
thoroughly excels; and the reaches of water be- 
tween and beyond the isolated rocks are full of 
interest. We heartily congratulate the artist on a 
new line of composition which promises so highly. 

Mr. G. Cole’s pictures this year possess great 
variety and show much advance. Gipsies (37) and 
Goats (38) are both rich and sweet in colour, and 
a no less freshness, united with vigour of style, 
arrests the eye in the view Near Esher, Surrey (458). 
Going to Market, Woking Common (435), is among 
the pastoral scenes which are always inviting, 
whilst the larger scene, Near Landogo on the Wye 
(134), suffers from want of completeness and unity, 
norare the cattle altogether successful. At Long- 
stock, Hants (94), is to be noticed for a good style 
of arrangement. ; : 

Amongst the pictures of Mr. Shayer of interest 
we notice the Forest Scene with Cattle (34), of very 
agreeable colour and light and shade; Cornish 
Fishermen (216), pleasing ; and Cattle and Figures— 
Evening (498), very tastefully arranged. ‘ 

Mr. Tennant’s pictures also occupy an imposing 
position. The Vale of Cwm-Ogwr, Glamorgan- 
shire (77 and 371), has been depicted under two 


ce between the two pictures, The Lake of | artist’s portraits is still greater variety of excel- | aspects, the first with the clouds clearing off, and 
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a sultry sun gradually breaking through upon the | firm than redeem the horrors of this monstrous 
wild slopes and up the valley—and in its evening | caricature. 

effect—both with much truth and force. The 

Landslip near Inys-y-buth, Glamorganshire (457), is Some interest has been excited in Paris during 
both clever in selection and rich in colour. | the past week by the sale of some fine pictures 

The contributions of Mr. Clint, the Hon. Secre- | belonging to an English dealer. One of them, a 
tary, must be thought not equal to himself, gene- | Portrait of the Grand Duke of Ferrara, by Bor- 
rally, this year. In the North coast scenes, the | done, fetched 2321. ; another, a Portrait of Gerard 
near rocks are often bare and repulsive, whilst in | Douw, by himself, 196/. ; a View in Italy, by Ber- 
Castle Clift, Hastings (29), and Lovers’ Seat (199), | ghem, 5921. ; a Portrait of a Young Man, by 
the sea is of a non-natural green, and does not Rembrandt (a very fine painting), 7201.; an In- 
break properly on the shore. ‘The middle part od terior, by A. Van Ostade, 2881.; Entry of a Port, 
the former view is, however, good ; but of all the | by Claude Lorraine, 200]. ; Players at Quoits, by 
specimens, Near Mount Orgueil Castle, Jersey | Teniers, 236; a Hunting Party, by Cranach, 801. ; 
(461), appears to be the most quiet in colour and | and a Presentation at the Temple, by Murillo, was 
agreeable in general arrangement. | bought in at 600J. 

Mr. West bas again exhibited some of those | The exhibition at the Louvre, in the newly 
Norway Scenes, which are now well known, and | opened “‘ Gallery of the Sovereigns,” of the shoes, 
often present an unvarying sameness of character. | waistcoats, pocket handkerchiefs, culottes, and other 
Sogne Fiord Waterfall (159), Mountain Torrent, | articles of wearing apparel of Napoleon the Great, 
Romsdal, Norway (235), and others. The Devon- | continues, say our letters, to excite pity and con- 
shire Coast Scenes (244 and 517) are pleasing and | tempt. Such things surely are sadly out of place 
natural. in a great national museum. Have the French 

Amongst Mr. Ward’s pictures, the View in the | fallen so low as to feel enthusiasm at sight of the 
Road near Monmouth (112) is a piece of clear and | ordinary cast-off garments of their great hero? Are 
vigorous painting, relying on strong contrast of | not the immense artistic treasures of the Louvre 
light and shade, and pleasantly disposed groups. | degraded by being placed in juxtaposition with a 
Mountain Road, Island of Arran (20), is equally | parcel of old clothes? 
rich and warm. | 

To the above-mentioned selections, out of a large 











tion of any novelty. We have, consequently, no. 
thing to report, except it be that Madame Bosio 
has terminated her engagement at the Grand 
Opéra, and that Madame Lagrange and Napo- 
leone Rossi, the débutante and debutant at the 
Italian theatre, appear to increase in popularity 
The voice and execution of the latter lady are cer. 
tainly brilliant, and Rossi is one of the best of mo. 
dern buffi. With respect to concerts, Paris con. 
tinues to be literally deluged with them, and in 
Holy Week it is scarcely too much to say, that 
they invaded every salle that could possibly be 
found. Except to a very favoured few, the idea of 
making money by them is out of the question ; 
and as to the common run of executants, they have 
reason to be thankful when, by a profuse distribu. 
tion of paper, and by the employment of prayers 
and persuasions, they can manage to obtain ato 
lerably numerous auditory. ‘This fact is worth 
“‘making a note of” by English musicians, espe: 
cially as it is now becoming the fashion of that 
body to compete with German, Italian, and Bohe. 
mian executants for Parisian fame and gol. 

The new opera, La Tonelli, of which we spoke 
two or three weeks back, and from which great 
things are expected, was, after sundry postpone. 
ments, to be produced at the Opéra Comique on 
Wednesday. 

The musical obituary this week comprises M. 
Ricordi, of Milan, a great musical publisher, and 











ste far MUSIC. 

class of good and meritorious paintings, there are 
contrasted many instances of misdirected aim, and | THERE is little to note in the musical world during 
occasionally negligent execution, which are either | Easter week. At Exeter Hall, the Sacrep Har- 
to be lamented or reprobated as they fall under | montc Socrery have for the third time this season 
either category. given Mendelssohn’s. ‘ Lobgesang,’ and Mozart’s 

Mr. Dessume’s Full of the Rebel Angels (254) | ‘Requiem,’ the performances improving with repe- 
will fail to inspire the feelings of terror and awe | tition, and public interest in the works increasing, 
which belong to that familiar subject of art. | The vocalists of last evening were Miss L. Pyne, 
There is something impressive, if not new, in the | Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Herr Formes. 
idea of a broad mass, dense as a cloud, of falling | The first of Mr. BLacrove’s VIoLIN Sorregs, at 
spirite, innumerable as locusts, forming a solid | 71, Mortimer Street, on Thursday evening, has 
column of perpendicular descent ; but nothing can | been the only private concert of classical music 
get rid of the unfortunate arrangement of legs and | during the week. 
arms in the nearest figures. Contrast Rubens’s The second of the PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS at 
treatment in the masterpiece at Munich. Other | the Hanover-square Rooms is on Monday evening, 
artists, ancient as well as modern, and we think | the programme including Beethoven’s cantata, 
Mr. J. Martin, have embodied the idea by a group, | ‘The Praise of Music,’ Mozart’s sinfonia in E flat, 
or three, or two figures falling in a gulf of immea- | the finale of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lorely,’ Auber’s ‘Over- 
surable blackness ; but in this instance, with the | ture to Massaniello,’ and an overture, scherzo, 
loss of dignity, everything is lost. Ariadne aban- | and finale by Schumann, not before performed in 
doned by Theseus (385), by J. T. Bell, is an instance | England. A violin concerto in E, by Spohr, will be 
of an academical study, not unsuccessfully drawn | performed by M. Sainton. The vocalists are Misses 
or coloured, introduced into a square of canvas, | L, Pyne and Pool, Messrs. Benson and Lawler. 
which is then filled up with a set of figures and | On Tuesday afternoon, the Mustcat Union com- 
faces of the most heterogeneous or unmeaning cha- | mences its season at Willis’s Rooms, under Mr. 
racter, and forthwith it is ticketed with a classical | Ella’s direction. Quartett, Haydn; Duet in D for 
title, and is expected to take rank as a mytho- | piano and violoncello, Mendelssohn ; Quartett, No. 
logical subject. This is a great mistake: there is | 9, Beethoven, are pieces announced, the execu- 
nothing to characterize the scene,—there is, in fact, | tants being Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti, 
no scene; but one female lying on a cloth, a face | and Haberbier, pianist, who professes to exhibit a 
or two with Roman noses, and a number of red- | new method of fingering bravura passages. 
skinned followers of Theseus (?) in the distance. In consequence of some of the principal artists 
We would entreat the artist, for his own sake, for being delayed on their journey from the East of 
one instant to think of Titian and Poussin. Europe, the opening of the Royal Italian Opera, 

Mr. Noble, of the Society, suffers under one | announced for Thursday, is postponed till this even- 
besetting fault, and that a radical one—the want | ing, when Auber’s Massanicllo is to inaugurate the 
of refinement in his composition. In The Flowers | season, Madame Castellan as Elvira, Mdlle. Cotti 
of the Forest (67), setting aside the imperfect draw- | as Emma, Herr Formes as Pietro, and Tamberlik, 
ing of the arms of the farthest figure, what can be | Massaniello. The ballet divertissement, in the first 
more repulsive than the expression of face of the | and fourth acts, will introduce Mdlle. Mathilde 
grinning peasant! Is there either nature, taste, | Besson, a danseuse new to England, Mdlles. Kolem- 
or good feeling in such a scene? A Hint from | berg, Barville, and M. Desplaces. Of the opening 
Nature (129) is simply shocking ; and the lady’s | of Her Majesty’s Theatre no public announcement 
dress in the Warrior's Tale (512) is as obtrusively | has yet appeared, but the assumption of the 
unladylike as the hero himself is vulgar and com- | management by Mr. Gye, to which we referred 
monplace. last week, has been officially declared, and we have 

But probably the consummation of irregular | to congratulate the lovers of art on the aversion of 
drawing, thoughtless composition, and wretched | the catastrophe, which was so imminent, the sale 
painting, is reached in Mr. Hawkins’s Nymphs dis- | of the properties having proceeded for two days 
arming Cupid (191). The walls may be searched | before it was arrested by the public spirit and ex- 
in vain for worse figure drawing than that of the | ertions of the committee now engaged in completing 
child on its back ; the wings, which are being | the arrangements for the season. 
operated on, clearly don’t join on to the infant in 
any way, whilst the leg of the nymph on the left is 
as wooden, ill-jointed an extremity as can be 
imagined. The painting is equally weak ; whilst 
the other specimens by the same hand rather con- 





Passion week is always a blank as regards the 
musical theatres at Paris—indeed, the houses are 
closed for nearly one half of it, and in the other it 
would be considered unwise to attempt the produc- 








founder of the ‘Gazetta Musicale ;’ and Dr. Lutz, 
of Vienna, who, though a physician, was attached 
to the Imperial Chapel, and noted as a magnificent 
tenor. ‘Lhe death of M. Deutschmann, a celebrated 
organ-builder of Vienna, may also be mentioned. 

Donizetti's Martyrs has been brought out at 
Vienna for the débuts of Madame Fodor, Guasco, 
and Bouché. All three debutants were coldly re- 
ceived. At Dantzic a M. Titchatschek (from the 
name no doubt a Bohemian) is represented to be 
gaining great success as a tenor. 

A new opera called Noekken, by M. Glaeser, has 
been produced at the Royal Theatre at Copen- 
hagen with marked favour. he libretto is by 
Hans Andersen. 

The most interesting item of news in the rest of 
our continental correspondence is, that on the oc: 
casion of the 25th anniversary of the Musical 
Society of the Netherlands, a ‘Grand Musical 
Congress,” as it is called, will be held in July next 
at Rotterdam. ‘he most brilliant solo performers 
of Europe are to be engaged ; all the distinguished 
composers and musicians of Europe are to be it- 
vited ; a hall capable of holding five thousand per- 
sons is to be expressly constructed ; and selections 
from all great productions, ancient and modern, 
are to be executed by two hundred performers, 
aided by a chorus of six hundred voices. The 
affair, altogether, will be of vast interest and im- 
portance, 

A grand festival is to be given in August, at 
Eutin, in Holstein, in honour of Weber. It wasat 
Eutin that this great composer was born. 











THE DRAMA. 


Mr. BuckstoNE commenced his managerial reign 
at the HAYMARKET in the most legitimate manner 
by producing the Rivals, with several old favour 
ites, and some new candidates for public favour. 
Of these latter the most successful was Mr. 
Chippendale, the representative of Sir Anthony 
Absolute. This gentleman, without any special 
excellence, is a sound, intelligent actor of the old 
careful school, and will prove an accession te the 
London stage in a class of characters that has now 
very few representatives. Of Mrs. Poynder, who 
performed Mrs. Malaprop, we can say little that's 
favourable, Unfortunately, in this part compat 
sons with our most eminent actresses are inevit- 
able, and the utter want of breadth and unction m 
Mrs. Poynder’s performance was not atoned for by 
the intelligence and careful reading which she dis 
played. Of Mr. H. Corri’s Sir Lucius we can 
still less ; it is wanting in the primary ont 
good brogue. Asa whole we have rarely seen es 
| popular comedy so lamely performed. The comely 
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was followed by a new extravaganza by Mr. 
Planché, called Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount 
Parnassus, and which, exhibiting the new lessee 
in all the agonies of managership—anxious to 
secure any occasion of pleasing his patrons, the 
public, by all proper means, leads to his ascent 
of the classic and poetic mountain under the 
auspices of Mr. Marshall, who illustrates it by a 
moving panorama, most ingeniously constructed 
and most admirably painted. Fashion, in the 
shape of Mr. William Farren, is introduced to 
guide, and Fortune, under that of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
to assist him, and after a glimpse of the Castalian 
fountain, and an interview with the Muses, and 
Pan and the Nymphs, he is left at the summit to 
propitiate the public by a neatly written “tag.” 
The dialogue of this piece is expressed in that 
graceful and flowing verse in which Mr. Planche is 
so happy, and is thickly studded with jokes and 
allusions, amongst which latter those to Mont 
Blane, the Corsican Brothers, and the popularity of 
Unele Tom's Cabin, seemed to be most highly ap- 
preciated. Miss Louisa Howard and Miss Ellen 
Chaplin have partsin the extravaganza, in which 
also Mr. Corri appears in a burlesque Italian sing- 
ing part to far greater advantage than in the 
comedy. Mr. Buckstone’s part is not one best 
suited to him, but he was most enthusiastically 
received, and the audience duly appreciated the 
compliment paid him by Thalia herself. 

At the Lyceum, the Easter novelty is called 

A Strange History, and is described in the bills 
as ‘a Dramatic Tale in Nine Chapters.’ By thus 
designating his piece, the author probably intends 
to disclaim for it the criticism usually bestowed 
upon dramas ordinarily constructed. True it is 
that the public is the last appeal in these matters, 
and if it is content, the critic has only to pro- 
test against such infringements upon the conven- 
tional conditions of dramatic success. Yet as the 
essence of the drama is concentration, and the 
inevitable tendency of such pieces as this and the 
Chain of Events is towards a diffusion of interest, 
it is to be doubted whether they will ever suc- 
ceed in arousing those emotions in an audience 
which are the only true grounds of such wide and 
enduring sympathy as is one of the most essential 
elements of stage popularity. To retain a firm 
hold upon the attention of a mixed audience during 
awhole evening will always be found difficult, and 
it can only, we think, be done by resorting to the 
= of means antagonistic to true dramatic excel- 
lence, 

A Strange History may be separated into three 
parts, the incidents appertaining to which happen 
at distant periods of time. The first part occupies 
three, the second one, and the third five of the 
acts or chapters into which the piece is divided, 
the whole action extending over a period of fifteen 
years. It gives in detail the plot of a piece which 
takes four hours and a half in acting, and in which 
the incidents follow each other with great rapidity, 
and while they are complicated, are not to any 
great extent involved, being sequential rather than 
consequential is out of the question. It must 
suffice to say that the story of A Strange History 
is founded upon the adventures of a vivandiére, who 
at the commencement of the piece, married by the 
roll of the drum only to a brave French soldier, is 
Separated from him by the fortunes of war, and having 

en wounded by a stray shot, is taken care of by 
a bustling hostess of an alpine inn and her drunken 
husband, while her children, a boy and girl, are 
Temoved to a mountain hut for safety, and their 
mother, on her recovery, guided to them through 
the snow by a friendly guide, is prevented reaching 
them by the fall of an avalanche, and at the same 
moment is arrested for a robbery, which has been 
actually committed by a traveller who escapes 
Uususpected. These incidents occupy the first 
three chapters or acts. The fourth is a species of 
Interlude, and treats of events thirteen years in 
nee. In this act there is a good deal of comic 

Usiness, apparently introduced with the intention 
of relieving the audience, and affording a resting- 
| for their attention to the more serious inci- 
ents that precede and follow it. he dramatis 











persone are the same as in the former portion, 
with the addition of a comic character. The inn- 
keeper and his wife have become the tenants of 
a farm through the kindness of a countess, who 
has adopted and educated the children of the 
vivandiére. Thefriendly guide of the first part has 
become a prosperous cattle dealer, and to him 
the countess proposes to marry her female protégée, 
to remove her from the presence of her son, who 
has conceived an attachment for her. The act 
concludes with the arrival of the soldier, now 
become a wealthy officer, in search of his children, 
just as her daughter has been carried off by the 
cattle dealer to his distant home. The sixth act 
opens, after a lapse of five more years, with a dance 
in the grounds of a chateau belonging to the suc- 
cessful soldier, who is about to connect his family 
with that of a nobleman, who, however, requires to 
be satisfied of the respectability of his wife. The 
vivandiére, who has not appeared during the last 
act, turns up at this concurrence of events, having 
been released at the instance of an unknown bene- 
factor, from the imprisonment inflicted on her for 
her supposed crime, and the remaining portion of the 
piece is occupied by the evolution of incidents that 
arise from this complicated state of affairs, the very 
particular nobleman turning out to be the actual 
perpetrator of the robbery, a fact which is discovered 
in time to allow for a happy arrangement on which 
the curtain may fall. The story is not a bad one, 
but seemed to excite the curiosity rather than the 
interest of the audience ; there was no climax to 
concentrate the latter. Unfortunately, the most 
broadly-drawn character—that of the innkeeper, 
afterwards farmer—asottish, careless fellow, always 
bullied by a good-humoured, bustling wife, had 
little to do with the plot, which would have gone 
on just as well without him. This part was ad- 
mirably played by Mr. Frank Matthews. The part 
of the guide, afterwards cattle-dealer, allotted to 
Mr. Charles Mathews, was more mixed up with the 
story, and although not especially suited to the 
actor, gave opportunities for some of that finesse 


and delicacy of shading that mark his happiest | 


delineations. The piece also afforded parts too 
much of the ordinary sort to Mrs. Frank Matthews 
and Miss St. George ; and Miss Oliver played the 
part of the heroine, which she undertook almost 
impromptu, with much intelligence. But the chief 
success of the evening was that of Madame Vestris, 


who, asthe vivandiére, and afterwards as the injured | 


mother, exhibited powers of pathos which no pre- 
vious impersonation had exhibited. Jt is a per- 
formance that reminded us of the Fides of Viardot, 
and is worthy to be placed in equal consideration 
with that touching performance. The characters 
were not dressed with the care usual in this theatre, 
but the scenery is beyond all praise. Except that 


in the landscapes we missed those nice gradations | 


that give solidity of form to distant objects, we 


have seen nothing finer in its way than the Alpine | 
landscape, and the waterfall in the glen is a) 


marvel of construction and scenic beauty. A com- 
pliment, we think unprecedented, was paid to Mr. 
Beverley on the disclosure of this seene—the pro- 
gress of the peace was absolutely stayed by the 


enthusiasm of the audience till the artist came in | 


person to receive their approbation. 


Scribe's libretto to the opera of Marco Spada, at | 
the Princess’s, forms the basis of a drama which | 


is hardly interesting enough to maintain its hold 
upon public feeling, unenlivened by sparkling music 
and those more delicate graces of French dialogue 
that evaporate almost entirely in our heavier and 
less plastic English. The story is one that has 


been often told in a dramatic form, if not exactly, | 
still with sufficient similarity to excite great in- | 


terest by the novelty of its situations. A bandit, 
not known to be such, with a charming daughter, 
ignorant of her father’s position, is no new subject 
for the stage ; and the story, under some form or 
other, has frequently formed the basis of all sorts 
of dramatic constructions. The success of Marco 
Spada here will not be owing either to its story, 
or its dialogue, or its acting, but to the admirable 
manner in which it is put upon the stage. For 
acting it affords little opportunity, but this little is 





made the most of. The two principal parts, in the 
hands of Mr. Walter Lacy and Miss Leclerq, are 
rendered thoroughly as effective as the dialogue 
and situations admit of. The drama as a whole, 
if not novel or striking in itself, isa good story 
well treated and illustrated by all the scenic re- 
sources of the theatre. The ball-room of the second 
act has never been equalled in the beauty of its 
architectural decoration, its effect of space, and 
the variety, brilliancy, and number of its costumes. 
Nearly the same may be said of the third act, which 
takes place in the haunt of the bandits, amongst 
classical ruins, and which is remarkable for the 
picturesque character of its gronps and action. 
The whole stage arrangements are so good as to 
make us regret that they have not been bestowed 
upon a piece which would add to their effect by 
dramatic interest, instead of, as we fear it will, 
render these things, which they never should be, 
the chief points of attraction in a theatrical enter- 
tainment that lays claim to any merit higher than 
that of mere spectacle. 

One of those trifles which never fail to amuse by 
introducing to us old public favourites in all the 
familiarity of private dress, served to inaugurate 
Mr. Webster’s new management of the ADELPHI. 
It is called Webster at Home, and in a scene repre- 
senting the Adelphi Green-room, the company are 
assembled for the reading of a new piece. Aftera 
short conversation carried on with that free-and- 
easy manner which is popularly supposed to be 
| customary among actors off the stage, the Manager 
| himself appears, and standing behind a table, de- 
| livers a short entertainment, consisting partly of 
anecdotes and partly of imitations, and in the 
; course of which a good deal of amusement arises 

from the appearance of Messrs. Keeley and Leigh 
| Murray in their own persons, when it is expected 

that Mr. Webster is about to imitatethem. This, 
j and the delivery of the key of the theatre to 
| Madame Celeste, constitute the chief points of a 
| piece that pretends to no more than amuse for 
| half-an-hour, and show in a body the very strong 
company now collected under Mr. Webster's ma- 
nagement in this little theatre. These, however, 
are seen to greater advantage in the pieces that 
follow, which are well selected to exhibit in the 
most advantageous light the varied powers of 
the performers, and consist of A Novel Expedient, 
Parents and Guardians, and a piece of action 
called the Dumb Boy and his Monkey, the only 
novelty being the substitution of Miss Woolgar for 
Mrs. Sterling in the character of the lady in the 
first named piece, and Mr. Parcelle for that of Mr. 
Howe. ‘The reception of each favourite was warm 
in the extreme, and that given to Mr. Webster 
himself must have been all that he could desire, 
and indicated very strongly the kind feelings of his 
own public in his own theatre. 








The Parisian theatres have been doing nothing 
since our last ; but our letters state that the inimi- 
| table Bouffe has re-appeared, after a long illness, 
at the Variétés, in one of his old characters,—it is 
needless to say how he was received. We per- 
| ceive that the ‘ theatrical critics of Monday” were 
all occupied with Emile Augier’s new comedy at 
the Gymnase Théatre. This play was produced on 
Saturday, the 19th ult.; it was noticed in the 
‘Literary Gazette’ of the 26th; and yet it was 
only on the 28th that the daily newspapers of 
Paris said a word about it. Truly our Parisian 
confréres are ‘slow coaches” not to travel a little 
quicker than this in these railway days ; and the 
slowness is the more remarkable from the fact, 
that Augier is a dramatist of so much note as to 
make any new production of his a matter of con- 
siderable literary and theatrical importance. 

The Paris journals announce the death of M. 
Vente, the oldest playgoer in all France. He 
was originally a dramatic publisher, and had the 
privilege of selling in the house the pieces per- 
formed in the Théatre Frangais. Ue saw Lekain, 
the “French Garrick,” and Garrick’s contem- 
porary; he saw the last triumph of Voltaire in 
1778 ; he saw the first performance of Beaumar- 
chais’ Marriage of Figaro in 1784; and he wasa 
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living encyclopedia of all that concerned the 
Theatre Franyais for the last eighty years. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
A VISIT TO THE CYCLADES, 


Athens, March 24, 1853. 
Tue hills on the coast of Naxos are not so much 
cultivated as those of Tinos. The situation of the 
chief town is more picturesque, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, but the streets are still more dis- 
agreeable, in consequence of the irregularities of the 
ground. It contains a greater number of good 
houses. The upper or centre part of the town is 
called the castle, being a collection of houses almost 
exclusively inhabited by ancient families, originally 
from Venice, and consequently all Roman Catholics, 
Besides a convent in which there are but a few 
nuns, this town has two monasteries, one of Capu- 
cins and the other of Lazarists, each of which con- 
tains but very few monks. The Lazarists are 
generally Frenchmen, and render themselves meri- 
torious by keeping a school, in which they also 
teach their language, consequently all the respect- 
able male inhabitants of the island speak French. 

This island, which was anciently said to have had 
a population of 100,000 souls, now hardly contains 
14,000. It is called the Queen of the Cyclades, and 
justly so, not only because it used to be the seat 
of the ancient dukes, but also on account of its 
natural advantages. Although it is, like the other 
islands, mountainous and rocky, it contains a 
greater number of extensive and fertile valleys. 
On the land side the town is surrounded by an 
immense plain, covered with vineyards and arable 
land, the principal objects of agriculture being 
barley and cotton. From this plain several roads, 
nearly as bad as those at Tinos, lead to different 
valleys, of which those of Melanés, Engarés, Dry- 
malié, Asparatos, and Votry, are the principal. The 
two former are watered by rivulets, which have en- 
abled the inhabitants to establish extensive gardens, 
or rather orchards, where vegetables are cultivated 
between orange, lemon, fig, apricot, almond, gra- 
nate, mulberry, apple, pear, nut, quince, and other 
fruit trees. These gardens are, particularly at 
Engaras, surrounded by cane hedges, growing from 
fourteen to sixteen feet high, intended to protect 
them against the fury of the northerly winds. The 
grounds and hills situated more remotely from said 
rivulets are, inasmuch as they are fit for cultivation, 
turned into tillage land and vineyards, these not 
requiring irrigation. The valley of Melanés is not 
so wide as that of Engaras, but it contains many 
olive trees, and affords more varied prospects. The 
principal valley is that of Drymalia. It is not only 
the most extensive, being about thirty miles in 
circumference, but it also contains a number of 
villages. The chief object of its agriculture is the 
olive-tree, alternated by various other trees. On 
the banks of the rivulets, numerous very magnifi- 
cent plantains and oaks are found ; this valley also 
contains a great many gardens, and the olive-trees 
being in general planted at considerable distances 
from each other, barley or beans are frequently 
cultivated beneath them. 

In an easterly direction, almost at the foot of a 
mountain, the top of which, being. of white marble, 
gives it the appearance of snow, lies the valley of 
Asparatos, which is very different from that of 
Drymaliaé, having but few olive-trees. The oak, 
cypress, and fig-trees abound, however, between 
the arable lands and vineyards, which cover the 
plain and the declivity of the hills. About the 
middle of the valley of Asparatos, which runs from 
the west to the east, are some heights which separate 
it from a northerly continuation, and on which the 
good-sized village is built. At the end of that 
continuation, which is likewise well cultivated, and 
from five to six miles in length, another ridge is 
ascended, and thence the valley of Vétry offers 
itself to view. This valley is long, deep, and 
narrow ; it contains three or four villages ; it has 
gardens in the lower part, and vineyards almost to 
the summit of the mountains. To the east of this 





valley are the rough table-lands producing the’ 


celebrated emery, which is the principal article of 
exportation from this island. This mineral is 
generally found in pieces on the surface of the 
ground, and in but few spots have any excavations 
taken place. Wherever it may be found, govern- 
ment pretends to possess a right of property, but 
everybody is free to gather and convey it to the 
sea coast at a fixed but very low remuneration, 
after which it is delivered from time to time to 
the contractors at the stipulated price. It con- 
sequently is a considerable branch of income for 
government, and the Naxiotes complain, apparently 
not without reason, that at least some part of it is 
not used for the improvement of their roads, 
and the re-establishment of their entirely decayed 
port. 

I cannot take leave of Naxos without noticing 
the fountain of Ariadne, where the town naiads 
are still in the daily practice of coming to draw 
water, or the remains of the Temple of Bacchus, on 
a small islet near the town. These remains only 
consist of the two side-posts, and the architrave of 
what probably was the entrance to the temple, 
each of these three parts being formed out of a 
single piece of marble of uncommon size ; the side- 
posts, taken from the pedestal, are about twenty- 
four feet high, four and a-half feet square in thick- 
ness, and twelve feet apart, whereas the architrave 
had about four feet in thickness. 

I next visited Paros, separated from Naxos by a 
channel of only about six miles wide, but which is 
very often, at least for the craft of these islands, 
perfectly unnavigable when the north wind blows 
hard, which it does in the summer season, often 
during several successive weeks. At other times, 
again, it may offer a most sublime spectacle. One 
day, seeing from a house in Naxos the setting sun 
approach the summits of the Parian hills, while not 
the slightest breeze disturbed the surface of the 
water, the latter seemed to be changed into liquid 
fire, which in addition to the view of the other 
islands at a distance, and the transparent dark 
blue sky of Greece covering the whole picture, 
afforded me the enjoyment of one of those scenes 
which remain indelible in one’s memory, and must 
recompense for many a prosaic moment. 

Besides several villages, Paros possesses two 
towns. The one called Naussa is situated on a 
bay capable of holding the fleets of all nations,— 
unfortunately it is too much exposed to the north. 
The town, being comparatively modern, is much 
more regular than either Tinos or Naxos, and there 
is some exportation also of marble. There are 
still some remains of fortifications made by the 
Russians in or about 1776, when their fleet came 
often here. A tolerably good road takes you ina 
couple of hours from Naussa to Parkid, the chief 
place on the western shores of the island. This 
town has also an extensive port, but being very 
shallow, it is scarcely fit for any other than small 
craft. Its entrance lies towards the south, and it 
can boast of some picturesque rocky scenery. The 
French man-of-war Superbe was stranded here in 
1888. This incident is recollected with pleasure, 
particularly by the fair sex, as it occasioned a 
round of festivities for more than a twelvemonth, 
from the fact of the French officers remaining to 
collect and to dispose of parts of the wreck. There 
is a reef in this port very dangerous to strangers. 
Formerly it used to be indicated by a column, but 
now there is nothing to point out its existence. 
Parkia, with a population of about 3500, is doubtless 
the best town of these islands, the streets being 
level, well paved, and tolerably wide. It has good 
well-furnished houses, with the door and window- 
sashes all of marble. Many balconies are covered 
with vines, giving them a pleasing appearance. 








. ae 
of which there are as yet a few remains on wy 
elevation near the town. Another remarkabk 
building is the church, called the Church with the 
Hundred Gates, (hekatontapyleani,) but when 
this proud appellation originates I have not bee 
able to find out. I never could count more thay 
three entrances to it! 

The ancient marble quarries are at the distanes 
of about five miles from Parkié. There are ty, 
entrances to them, both wide and lofty at the con. 
mencement, and used as stalls for numerous herds 
of goats. They soon, however, become very narrow, 
so that in many parts you can only proceed in 
creeping posture. Nor do they afford much thatis 
interesting ; one of them terminates in a grotto of 
stalactites. 

When the badness of the road leading to thes 
quarries is taken into cunsideration, the question 
offers itself, how did the ancients transport their 
marble from them? They must have had a pra. 
ticable road, and yet where are its vestiges? No 
one seems able to solve this difficulty. 





VARIETIES. 


Cleopatra’s Needle.—Mr. Anderson, the many. 
ing director of the Peninsular and Oriental Stean 
Navigation Company, and a director of the Crystal 
Palace Company, left England for Egypt abouta 
month since, for the purpose of making arrange. 
ments for the transmission of Cleopatra’s Needle 
from its present bed on the shores of the Mediter. 
ranean to the Park at Sydenham. It would ap. 
pear, from communications recently received fron 
Mr. Anderson, that great difficulties in the way of 
the removal of this ancient memorial have pre- 
sented themselves. The needle is actually built 
into a part of the sea wall and ramparts forming 
the fortification of the city of Alexandria, andt 
pull down so much of the fortification as would be 
required to disinter the obelisk and to launch it, 
and afterwards to rebuild the wall, would not only 
occupy a great space of time, but must involvea 
considerable amount of expense not originally a 
ticipated. In addition to these circumstances, itis 
stated that the Viceroy himself has a very strong 
objection to a breach of such a nature being mate 
or left open for any time in the present state of 
European politics. With respect to procuring 
casts from ancient works of art in Egypt, which 
formed also one of the objects of Mr. Anderson's 
visits to Alexandria, that gentleman reports that 
he had an interview with the Viceroy of Egypt a 
the 5th of the present month, and that the Pasha 
then kindly assured him that every facility should 
be afforded to any person commissioned by the 
company to collect copies of works in Egypt. 

Napoleon MSS.—Nearly six hundred unpub- 
lished and most confidential letters, to his brother 
Joseph, written with heart in hand, calculated to 
throw the truest light on Napoleon’s real cha- 
racter, sentiments, and purposes, and dispel clouds 
of prejudices, with difficulty concealed by Joseph 
in Europe, and brought to this country for safe 
keeping, were, after his death, by my instrument 
lity, deposited in the United States’ Mint at Phi- 
ladelphia, as a place of security ; and after fow 
years’ safe keeping there, on the 23rd of October, 
1849, in my presence, surrendered by Joseph's 
testamentary executor to his grandson Joseph, 
then twenty-five years of age, according to his 
grandfather’s will: which bequeaths to that grand: 
son those precious developments, together wi 
other unpublished manuscripts ; among them 
of Joseph’s life, dictated by himself, and the Te 
publican Marshal Jourdan’s Memoirs, written by 


Within the precincts of the town are the remains | himself. These perfectly unreserved and brotherly 
of a castle, and from its high and perpendicular | confidential letters, several hundred in Napoleons 
walls, it is evident that the prevailing custom of | own handwriting, written before he became great 


using pieces of ancient temples in the construction | 


will demonstrate his real sentiments and character, 


of modern buildings already took place in the | when too young for dissembling, and quite wit 
middle ages, as fragments of marble columns | served with his correspondent. Joseph relied up? 


architraves, &c., are found in the astonishingly 


thick walls of this castle. I have seen some of these 


fragments more than twelve feet in length. They 


are said to be derived from the temple of Esculapius, 











them to prove what he always said, and often told 
me that Napoleon was a man of warm attachments, 
tender feelings, and honest purposes.—Jnger 
History of the Second American War. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





The Parisian Exhibition Building.—The “Palace 
of Industry” in course of erection in the Champs 
Elysées, is to be composed of a hall 192 métres in 
length and 48 métres wide. It will be surrounded 
by a double gallery 24 métres wide. The roof is 
to be supported by light columns, and the whole 
lenoth of the building will be 254 métres, and tae 
width 103 metres. The height is to be 35 métres. 
The building is to have four grand entrances, one 
at each side, with four smaller ones at the angles. 
The exterior wall will be made of cut stone, with 
arcades, 860 in number, the principal entrance 
facing the avenue of the Champs Elysees, All 
round the building will be inscribed the names ofmen 
celebrated in arts and manufactures. Also along 
the front of the principal entrance will be sculptured 
medallions destined to receive the busts of men 
who have been an honour to France. About 
20,000 persons will be able to circulate with ease 
at the same time in the building. The roof is to 
be of iron and zine, the top being of glass, like that 
of the Crystal Palace of London.—Galignani. 

Whittington’s Stone. —On paying a visit recently 
to the above, I was sorry to see it out of condition ; 
the inscription is almost illegible, and in a short 
time will be wholly so. It appears to me that it 
has been recently moved from the edge of the road 
farther in, on account of a new street forming at 
the foot of Highgate-hill. I suggest that the cus- 
todes should recut the inscription and put a fence 
round this record of the past.—P.P. in Builder. 





NOTICE. 


Three months have this day elapsed since we announced 
to our readers the permanent enlargement of our journal; 
and the gradual and steady increase in the sale of the 
‘Gazette’ since the beginning of the year has proved the 
wisdom of the step then adopted. With the view of im- 
proving still further the efficiency of our journal, we propose 
after this week to impress more essentially upon it the 
character which its leading title imports. 

The principal object which we had in view when the 
enlargement took place was to furnish not only adequate 
reviews of new publications, but notices that should follow 
the appearance of new works without any delay. Notwith- 
standing our best efforts, however, we have found it impossible 
to keep pace with the increasing tide of new books. Some 
have been noticed with undeserved brevity, and others have 
been delayed until the public have almost ceased to feel an 
interest in them, while a few have been passed over without 
any notice whatever. 

The material purpose of a weekly journal of criticism is 
togive an analysis and independent opinion of every new 
Publication as it issues from the press; and to accomplish 
this more fully and more promptly, we now propose to 
Increase the space devoted to the literary portion of our 
journal, though it will necessarily curtail our notice of Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. These subjects being antici- 
pated in a measure by the daily papers, frequently cease to 
have an interest by the close of the week ; and there are 
now, Moreover, journals specially devoted to them. Any 
actual novelty in connexion with Music and the Arts shall 
still receive attention; and under the head of Foreign 
Correspondence our readers will find whatever is worthy 
of record in these departments from abroad. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several communications on the subject 


of Assyrian nomenclature, and will make a selection from 
them next week. 











‘AY , - Now ready, 4. 
M MA’S OWN STORY-BOOK. By the 
Tats Author of “ Chickseed without Chickweed.” Containing 
ah Tales for Young Children, Ilustrated with Eight 
Rew, printed in Colours from drawings by Gilbert, Absolon, and 
n. Price 2s. 6d. prettily bound in scarlet cloth. 
Also, New Fdition of 
wan, PRINCE OF PEACE; or, Truths for 
ef Visciples. By A Lz lo wi reface by Rev. E .. 
ERSTETH. ease Aa A LADY, with Preface by Rev. E. BICK 





Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


ws OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Instituted 1807. 
: Capital £600,000. 
own tots insuring against Vire, or effecting Policies upon their 
eat e lives of others, share largely in the surplus profits, 
Pee Possibility of loss. 
ped ct hope and every required information, may be had of 
CHARLES eeents in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of 
Wee: ana EWIS, Esq., the Secretary, at the Head Office, in 
sanes we also at the Office of the Company, 20, New Bridge 
, © Manager and Agent for London, 





(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 
EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, 
the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North and 
South America, without eatra charge. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at 
the same time, complete freedom from liability—thus combining 
in the same office all the advantages of both systems. 
The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum. 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. 
LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their value. 
BON USES.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last in 
January, 1852, the sum of £132,225 was added to the 
Policies, producing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 
243 to 55 per cent. on the Premiums paid during the five years, 
or fom £5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the sum 
Assured. 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
be received prior to the Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share, The books 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next, will be entitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later assurers. 
APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other way. 
NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be 
effected for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and 
the Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe 
Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 
in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,600. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or quarterly, and 
if the payment of any Premium be omitted from any cause, the 
Policy can be revived within fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Shects are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Rates and forms of Proposal, can be obtained of any 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 

99, Great Russet Street, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


ue LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established in 1836—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
Orrices—37, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, 
POULTRY, LONDON. 

TrusTEEs. 

Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. 

Adam Hodgson, Esq. | Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Directors 1n Liverroot. 
Cuainman—Joseph Hornby, Esq. 

Dervuty CuainmeN—Thomas Brocklebank, Esq., and 

Joseph C, Ewart, Esq. 
George Hall Lawrence, Esq. 
Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Lowe, Esq. 
Alexander Macgregor, Esq. 
John Marriott, Esq. 
William Nicol, Esq. 
Charles Saunders, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. John Swainson, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. James Aspinall Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., Seerctary. 








Thomas Booth, Esq. 

Francis Caesar Braun, Esq. | 

William Earle, Esq. H 

George Grant, Esq. 

Francis A. Hamilton, Esq. 

Francis Haywood, Esq. | 

Thomas Haigh, Esq. | 
| 





Directors tn Lonpon. 
Wm. Ewart, Esq-, M.P., Chairman. 
George Frederick Young, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Edward Barnard, Esq Hon. F. Ponsonby. 

Wm. Brown, Esq., M.P. John Ranking, Esq. 

Sir Wm. P. de Bathe, Bart. Edward Thompson, Esq. 

Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. Swinton Boult, Esq., Secre- 

Frederick Harrison, Esq. | tary to the Company. 

Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M P. 

jenjamin Henderson, Esq., Resident Secretary. 
Avprrors—Thos. Blackburne, Esq., and D. James, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Property insured against Loss or Damage by FIRE in the United 
Kingdom, the British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 

The Premiums received 

In 1837, were £11,987........ In 1842, £23,804 
Im 1847, 5 £41,402.. ccceee In 1852, £98,655 

LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches ; loans granted on life 
and reversionary interests, and annuities immediate or deferred. 

The Premiums received on Life Policies amounted 

In 1837 to £1, eecceeeedn 1842 to £3,163 
In 1847 to £21,19 In 1852 to £50,800 
THE BONU 5 OF THE COMPANY ARE GUARANTEED 
WHEN THE POLICIES ARE ISSUED. 

Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 
25th instant, are respectfully reminded that receipts for the re- 
newal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool 
and London, and in the hands of the respective Agents: and those 
who, preferring the security offered by this Compa may desire 
to remove their insurance, are informed that no expense will be 
ineurred by such removal. 

Further particulars may be had on application at the Offices, 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, Poultry, London; or 
to any of the Agents in the country. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 























JAMES ANDERTON. 





NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
PECAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797. 
Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONUS.—At the division of profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders. 
LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life :— 


With | Without With 











Without . 
Age. | Profits. Profits. Age.| profits. Profits. 
££ d. Ze. d. Zea j14a¢€ 
15 111 0 115 0 | 40 | 21810 | 3 6 8 
20 1 13 10 119 3 |} 50) 409 410 7 
30 | 24 0 2 6 10 674 


10 4 | 60 
~~ ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS INVEST- 
MENT OF CAPITAL. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND _ INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 

Persons desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of this Association, by which a high rate of Interest may 
be obtained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or 
sent, post free, on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

47, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London. 


PoE HEAD of HAIR, WHISKERS, and 
MOUSTACHIOS.—The successful results of the last half cen- 
tury have proved beyond question that ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL pessesses singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the human hair, and when every 
other specific has failed. This celebrated Oil is now universally 
acknowledged to be superior to all other preparations for the hair. 
It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, and makes it beauti- 
fully soft, curly, and glossy. In the growth of whiskers, eyebrows, 
and moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In 
reference to the hair of carly childhood, the use of the Oil is at- 
tended with the happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purify- 
ing, in every instance it dispels scurfand dandriff, and renders un- 
necessary the use of the fine comb. In all climates it alike dis- 
plays its incomparable results, and has long been an established 
favourite in India. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s., family bottles (equal to 
four small) at 10s. 6d., and double that size 21s. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ in two 
lines. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


[/PBssiiity of GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
Many inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 
Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure 
in giving publicity to the following letters from parties who have 
had it in use for a considerable length of time :— 
From Sir RAYMOND JARVIS, Ventnor, Isle of Wight :— 
SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 








March 10, 1852. 

In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other per- 
sons, have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, Now sEVERAL YEARS; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are being erected here. 

From C. HACKER, Esq., Surveyor to His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, Woburn Park. 
SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 
Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10th, 1852. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta 
Percha Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not 
affected it in the least, although it will eat lead through in two 
years: we have adopted it largely, being cheaper than lead, much 
easier fixed, and a more perfect job. 

N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, with Instructions for 
joining Tubes, &c., and for securely attaching Gutta Percha Soles, 
will be forwarded (post free) on receipt of four postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 


T HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.— 

Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. perlb., and good Black 

Tea at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., und Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib. 
we still say to all who study economy, that 

THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 

particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 

ing price: 

The best Congou Tea...... 












++. 38. 8d. per Ib. 
- 4 





The best Imperial Souchong T 0 “ 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea.. 5 0 pe 
The best Old Mocha Coffee ........ 1 4 P 
The best West India Coffee . ek 4 * 
The best Plantation Ceylon........ 1 0 ‘ 





Tea or Coffee, to the Value of 40s., sent carriage free, to any part 
of England, by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William 
Street, City. 
A general Price Current sent free by post on application. 


i AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The best Me- 

dicine in the World for Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Dropsy, Diarrhea, Bilious Attacks, Consumption, Indigestion, 
Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, and all Diseases arising 
from an impeded circulation of the fluids, or impurity of the blood. 
Hundreds of Cases of Cure are enclosed with each box, Is. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold everywhere, and at the Whole- 
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MY NOVEL, by Pisistratus Caxton; or, VARIETIES IN | THE COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS: Now first collected, 
ENGLISH LIFE. 4 Vols., price 42s. with the Music of the Airs, by a North-Country Angler. 8yo. 5s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. THE HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE FALL oF 


YS. r 7 Si , NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. By Str ARCHI. 
sg 2 oa aly Al cpg: Rik ge By Sir E. Burwer BALD ALISON, Bart. Vol. I. price 15s. To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo, uniform 


with the Library Edition of the ‘‘ History of Europe, from 1792 to 1815,” by the 
KATIE STEWART; A TRUE STORY. In small 8vo, with 


same Author, 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement 
“A singularly characteristic Scottish story, most agreeable to read, and pleasart to of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. Lrsrary Eprrion (Eighth), 

recollect. The charm lies in the faithful and life-like pictures it presents of Scottish 14 Vols. 8vo, #10 10s. Crown Epirtro0n, 20 Vols, £6. 

character, and customs, and manners, and modes of life.” —TZait’s Magazine. 


7 i: : ATLAS OF 109 MAPS AND PLANS OF BATTLES, 

PARIS AFTER WATERLOO ; N otes taken at the time, and SIEGES, Xc., illustrative of the History of Europe from the French Revolution to 
hitherto unpublished. Including a Revised Edition—the Tenth—of a Visit to Flan- | the Battle of Waterloo. Constructed by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. ke 
ders and the Field. By JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate. With Two Coloured Plans, Demy 4to, 63s, Crown 4to, 52s. 6d. a 
price 5s., bound in gilt cloth. Z 


The INTELLECTUAL and MORAL DEVELOPMENT of the | LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. By Sn 































PRESENT AGE. By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., F.R.S., one of Her Majesty’s | Se ee ee 
Counsel, and Recorder for Hull. Price 2s. 6d. as ice 

LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. Forming Vol. III. of | ESSAYS, Hisrortcat, Critican, and Miscretnangovus. By $n 
Miss STRICKLAND’S “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” With Portraits, &c. ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


BYZANTINE HISTORY, FROM DCCXVI. TO MLVIL. 8 
The POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. Translated b . . 5; : siety of Li 7 
‘sie EDWARD ‘BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Second Edition, Iu One Volume, a Le ee ite te Pres 
. 6d. 
Y Y OF E FROM ITS CONQUEST BY 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- Se he eae Bs ae Oe OF THE 
LIERS. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND. By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq. 8vo0. 12s. 64, 














Mrs. HEMANS’ WORKS. In 6 small Volumes, price 24s. The | THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. By Arex. Kerra Joxnstoy, 


volumes are sold separately, bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. each, viz. ;— F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e. 





Imp. folio, half-bound morocco, Price £10 10s, 
RECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER POEMS. 4s. «« Embodies the materials of many volumes, the results of long years of research; and 
THE FOREST SANCTUARY, AND OTHER POEMS. 4s. exhibits the most valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the age, pictured 
DRAMATIC WORKS. 4s. visibly to the eye.” —Edinburgh Review. 


TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 4s. 
oy open THE SAME WORK, reduced to Imperial quarto, for the use of 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 4s. é 
SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 4s. Families and Students. Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (DELTA). A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
2 Vols. With a Portrait and Memoir. 14s. GEOGRAPHY, founded on the most recent discoveries and Rectifications. By A. 


| KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the “Physical Atlas.” Price 12s, 64, 
LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE strongly half-bound. 


PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D.M. MOIR (DELTA). Second Edition. 5s. hich 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in whie 
THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UNBORNE CHILDE. the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the previous 


By ELIZABETH JOCELINE. Reprinted from the edition of 1625, Edited by the | works of the Author. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Phy- 
Rev. PRINCIPAL LEE. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. sical Atlas.” Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound. 


THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
WARREN, F.R.S. A New Edition, in 2 Vols. 12s, 















By Samven ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL GEO- 
| GRAPHY. For Junior Classes. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. &. 
Printed in Colours. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR, 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 8 Vols. 18s ITALIAN IRRIGATION: A Report on the Agricultural Canals 
NOW AND THEN. Third Edition. 10s. 6d of Piedmont and Lombardy. By R. BAIRD SMITH, F.G.S., Xe. &e. 2 Vols, 80, 


with Atlas in folio, 24s 
THE LILY AND THE BEE. 5s. 








The BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cuartzes M‘Intosu, F.R.PS, 
ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN POPULAR SUPER- F.R.S.8.A. Vol. L., royal 8vo, with 1073 Tllustrative Engravings, price £2 10s. 


STITIONS. By the late HERBERT MAYO, M.D. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. RSE 

2 = ; The BOOK of the FARM. By Hewry Srepuens, F.R.5.. 

MEMOIR OF JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN; with Sketches of Second Edition (Seventh Thousand). 2 cen royal 8vo, with upwards of 600 En- 

his Contemporaries. By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq., A.B. With Portrait. gravings. £3. 

Fourth Edition. 12s. 6d. GEO 

. = ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and : 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCESCO SFORZA ” i 3 7. JOHNSTON, N F.R.SS.L. and E., Author of 
DUKE OF MILAN. By W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 2 Vols. “25s, > iectalies ts hamoatansh Clcaay ant Coan her See 


—— on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” &c. The Sixth Edition. Price 

6s. 6d. 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND . ME 
LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By T. T. STODDART. Second Edition, carefully | PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AME- 


Revised, and augmented with the most recent Information. Price 7s. 6d. With a R 2 Vols. Post 8 £1 Is, 
Fishing-Map of Scotland and other Illustrations. seniealicchieaetbaiegsigite ; 


1 ' r rT T NU trati its 
THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. Third Edition. To which is | a eee e ee eee ee EN TOMAS DOUBLED 


Analogy with the System of Material Gov t. By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 
now added “ Rocks and Rivers.” By JOHN C. COLQUHOUN, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ing. Piece _ eee ‘ “ iis . 
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